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BSERVERS have long predicted and long ex- 
pected the collapse of the Briand Ministry, 

but the friends of France in other countries none the 
less could not but hope that somehow he would ob- 
tion a breathing spell. The actempt broke down, as 
resented an honest attempt to meet the financial re- 
sponsibilities of the Republic by imposing severe sac- 
rifices on all classes in the community. It is doubtful 
whether even if the Chamber of Deputies had ac- 
cepted the increased taxation the Briand Ministry 
would have pulled France out of her difficulties, but 
success would have given the harassed French na- 
tion a breathing spell. The attempt broke down, as 
previous attempts have broken down, as a result of 
a struggle among the classes to shift the burden. 
From this point of view the Socialists cannot be 
blamed for voting against the Doumer plan. ‘They 
could not consent to the turn-over tax without the 
sacrifice of their principles and the interests of their 
clients, but the nationalists who voted against 
Briand and brought about his downfall must have 
been prompted by much more doubtful motives. 
They could have accepted the legislation, as it was 
returned from the Senate, without inconsistency. 
Yet rather than accept it they preferred to turn 
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the government out and precipitate one of the grav- 
est crises in the political history of their country. 


NOW that the combination which supported M. 
Briand has failed, it is more than ever injprobable 
that any coalition which can be formed in the pres- 
ent Chamber of Deputies will succeed. If some 
other combination of the different groups is tricd, 
it will sooner or later meet with the same sate. The 
obvious way out would seem to be a general elec- 
tion, but the President cannot dissolve the present 
Chamber until the Budget is voted and until a new 
election law is passed. Moreover while the prepa- 
rations were being made and the election fought it 
would be most difficult to prevent the price of the 
franc from sliding down hill. What can patriotic 
Frenchmen do to save their country from 'the social] 
and political dangers of a complete collapse of the 
franc? Nothing, so far as we can see, ;except to 
support at any cost a Ministry of the cdntre, and 
that is precisely what most of the nationalists have 
just refused to do. The only apparent explanation 
of their action is that they welcome the threat of 
disorder and hope thereby to increase their own 
political power. 


SINCE the election of 1924 it has been fashion- 
able among American progressives to say that the 
tide of reaction is still at its flood, and that there is 
not much use in seeking to fight it. This was cer- 
tainly true a year ago; and it would only be human 
nature if the progressives went on sayirg it after 
it had ceased to be true. A few weeks ago we 
noted some of the straws in the wind which suggest 
that Mr. Coolidge’s popularity is beginning to tar- 
nish a little around the edges. A glance at the 
chances in the Congressional election this fall re- 
veals the fact that his control of the Senate is certain 
to be weakened, and may be destroyed. Not only 
is it well within the bounds of possibility that a Dem- 
ocratic majority may be in control, but among the 
Republicans several of the men who are most rigidly 
pro-Coolidge are likely to be defeated. Thirty-three 
Senators will come up for reélection this fall. Only 
seven of these are Democrats, and they come from 
such safe states as Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana and the Carolinas. The twenty- 
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five Republicans include at least half that many who 
may be unseated either by Democrats or by nominal 
Republicans who are much further to the left. The 
present Senate contains fifty-six Republicans, thirty- 
nine Democrats and one Farmer-Labor represen- 
tative, Senator Shipstead of Minnesota. Even with- 
out taking into account the aid of progressive Re- 
publicans, a shift of nine seats would give the Dem- 
ocrats control. 


AMONG the most interesting contests is that in 
Illinois, where Senator McKinley is likely to be de- 
feated for the Republican nomination by Frank L. 
Smith, World Court opponent. In Wisconsin Sen- 
ator Lenroot must contend in the primary against 
Governor Blaine, aided by the powerful La Follette 
forces. Senator Moses of New Hampshire will be 
faced in the primary by the popular former Gov- 
ernor Bass. Senator Weller of Maryland must meet 
Congressman John Philip Hill, a well known anti- 
prohibitionist. In Kentucky, Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Arizona Democratic contenders should be able 
to make an excellent race. In Idaho, Nevada, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, hidebound conservative Re- 
publicans are up for reélection, and in all of these 
states progressivism is stronger than it was six 
years ago. Senator Butler of Massachusetts will 
have the battle of his life against Walsh, and Sena- 
tor Wadsworth of New York is by no means as- 
sured of victory. In Indiana there is talk of putting 
up former Senator Beveridge against Jim Watson 
for the Republican nomination. If fhe Senate com- 
mittee should finally unseat Senator Brookhart of 
Iowa, he is likely to run against Cummins in the 
June primary, with a good chance of defeating him. 


THE crisis in the League over the question of seats 
on the Council reveals once again how long and dan- 
gerous is the road which Europe has yet to travel 
toward peace. In a sense, the whole agitation has 
been a manufactured one—manufactured not, of 
course, by Germany but her opponents. Germany’s 
position seems to us to be both technically and logic- 
ally correct. She has applied for League member- 
ship in fulfillment of the Locarno agreement; when 
that agreement was negotiated nothing was said 
about an enlargement of the Council so as to coun- 
terbalance her vote, and she is therefore right in 
maintaining that the proposals of Poland, Spain and 
Brazil constitute a material alteration in the terms 
of the agreement. The stock explanation of the 
Polish demand, not necessarily the only one, is that 
it was instigated by France. If so, it was an attempt 
which, as should have been foreseen, was sure to act 
as a boomerang. If Polish national pride was 
wholly or partly responsible, the suggestion was 
equally ill-advised. Poland is obviously not one of 
the “great powers” for whom the permanent seats 
on the Council are reserved. Brazil and Spain more 
nearly approach that status, but even as to them, 
there is grave doubt. But national sentiment is 
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morbidly sensitive. Nothing is easier than to arouse 
a storm which will culminate, as in the present case, 
in a threat to withdraw from the League if the de- 
mand for a permanent seat on the Council is not 
granted. 


THE winter in Chicago has been marked by an 
upheaval in the criminal stratum, to which a num- 
ber of the larger entrepreneurs of crime have fallen 
victim, along with their henchmen. In the impot- 
ence of the local authorities frantic appeals were 
made to the federal government. ‘The Chicago 
Tribune started a campaign for deportation, di- 
rected especially against the Sicilians. The so-called 
Better Government Association of Chicago ap- 
proached the United States Senate, and was given 
leave to withdraw, with the advice to clean house 
itself. This is at the moment a counsel of impos- 
sible perfection because there has never been a closer 
alliance between government and crime than exists 
today in Cook County. The two factions of the 
Republican party, headed respectively by State's 
Attorney Robert E. Crowe and United States Sen- 
ator Charles S. Deneen, freely accuse each other of 
such affiliation. It was alleged that just before the 
election of 1924 Crowe was guest of honor at a 
banquet tendered him by the notorious Genna gang, 
since almost exterminated. He denied it, where- 
upon the Tribune and the News published photo- 
graphs showing not only Crowe, but Lieutenant- 
Governor Sterling, Secretary of State Emmerson, 
State Auditor Nelson, Judges Eller, Jonas and Car- 
penter, County Recorder Haas and leading officers 
of the State’s Attorney’s staff, sitting at table with 
Jim, Sam and Angelo Genna and Diamond Joe 
Esposito, while Crowe’s campaign posters flared on 
the walls. At the same time the Tribune, to be 
impartial, published a photograph of the christening 
party of Diamond Joe’s son showing in the seats of 
honor not only Senator Deneen, but several judges 
of his faction. 


TO THE Tribune cry of deportation the United 
States Immigration authorities lent no deaf ear. 
Following the tradition of the Palmer raids there 
were seized in one night rather more than a hun- 
dred Italians, and the number now approximates 
two hundred. It is a safe bet that since the men 
wanted for specific crimes have been able hitherto to 
avoid capture, they have been able likewise to avoid 
the dragnet. It is not likely that the arrests en 
masse include a single individual responsible for the 
recent killings. The arrested men are charged with 
illegal entry, and the burden of proof is on them. 
Some have lost their papers. Some cannot remem- 
ber on what vessel they arrived. One man with 
trachoma cannot prove his assertion that he con- 
tracted the disease several years after arriving in 
this country. In the absence of special influence or 
of funds to pay for a long fight they will be de- 
ported. In view of this grandstand play the public 
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will forget the failure of the authorities to bring to 
justice the men a ually responsible for the crimes 
committed; and an outrage upon helpless aliens will 
thus contribute to weaken still further the structure 
of legal control. — 


SOMETIMES the connection among government, 
business and crime assumes a grotesque, almost 
a morbid aspect. There is Assistant State's At- 
torney John Sbarbaro, for example, who conducts 
a well equipped mortuary establishment. It is note- 
worthy that John Sbarbaro, who fails so often to 
get the gangsters and gunmen as prosecuting attor- 
ney, gets them in the end as mortician. ‘The shoot- 
ing of Dion O'Banion, one of the greatest tsars of 
crime who ever ruled in Chicago, gave opportunity 
for a funeral such as Chicago has not seen since the 
first Carter Harrison was assassinated, a ceremony 
attended by leading citizens, among whom the 
judiciary were conspicuous. These obsequics were 
directed by the Sbarbaros, and the $10,000 casket, 
much admired at the time, was furnished by them. 


‘THE proposed all-American deep waterway from 
the Great Lakes to the sea, by which ocean steamers 
could enter a canal from Lake Ontario, follow the 
route of the present New York barge canal to the 
tludson River, and thence down the deepened Hud- 
son to the Atlantic Ocean, deserves careful study. 
It must be compared with the proposed St. Law- 
rence waterway, and both must be measured against 
their economic desirability. Certain passing obser- 
vations on the controversy occur to us. It is absurd 
to argue that the canal is a military necessity and 
must be favored simply because it is “all-American.” 
That is the kind of bunkum we should have sloughed 
off on this continent. It is absurd to argue that it 
is better than the St. Lawrence waterway merely 
because its route from Ontario to the Atlantic is 
shorter than the route via the Canadian river. 
Ocean steamers would not stop at the Atlantic coast, 
they would go on to Europe, and the distance from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence to Europe is much 
shorter than the distance from New York Bay. We 
must also remember that the present barge canal is 
a flat failure. It might be more used if it were 
fitted for ocean steamers by a deeper channel and 
higher bridges, but the engineers estimate that even 
so it would not pay its cost of maintenance. ‘Then, 
too, American-agricultural exports to Europe are 
falling away and will probably disappear in a few 
years. These are matters for expert study. ‘To us, 
the one outstanding argument for the project is that 
by creating ocean ports at Albany and other Hudson 
cities it might tend to deflate the overgrown and 
uneconomic port of New York. 


‘THOUGH the Senate has passed the absurd Con- 
current Resolution No. 4 calling for private bids 
on Muscle Shoals, it has so amended the measure 
that before anything irrevocable is done Congress 
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inay have time to turn around and think and hear 
from the country. The very fact that the resolu- 
tion is amended will necessitate its reconsideration 
by the House in the amended form before any ac- 
tion is taken. And the date for the reporting of 
bids is set back from April 1 to April 26. Since 
Congress plans to adjourn about June 1 there is a 
large chance that any recommendations reported so 
late would be lost in the jam and the whole matter 
would go over until next winter. Opponents of the 
resolution even in its amended form made a surpris- 
ingly strong showing; they mustered thirtevn Demo- 
cratic votes in addition to the usual stalwart pro- 
gressive Republicans and the one Farmer-Laborite. 
Senator Heflin of Alabama and his sixteen support- 
ing Democrats furnished the comedy of the occasion 
by pleading for immediate enactment without 
amendment of the Republican measure. {-vidently 
loyalty to the private power interests transcends 
party politics. 


BY PUTTING out a $500,000,000 refunding 
bond issue at 3.75 percent, redeemable in thirty or 
perhaps twenty years, to take the place of maturing 
short-term obligations at 4.75 percent, Secretary 
Mellon has saved the Treasury $5,000,000 an- 
nually. - Investors will accept the lower interest rate 
because of the withdrawal of private funds from a 
sinking stock market and the length of the term 
of the new bonds. This was in some respects a 
bold and shrewd stroke of finance. So far, so good. 
But if Secretary Mellon had not induced Congress 
to reduce taxes, he might, with the Treasury surplus, 
have retired the whole $500,000,000 oblization in 
two, three, or at most five years. This would have 
saved the Treasury at least 3.75 percent of $500.- 
000,000 for fifteen years, or $236,250,000. Fur- 
thermore, the rapid retirement of government in- 
debtedness would have tended to reduce the interest 
rate necessary to pay, since there is a certain irredu- 
cible demand for government securities almost re- 
gardless of the interest rate. Mr. Mellon's policy 
may be penny wise, but it certainly is pound foolish. 


‘THE Senate by formal resolution has called upon 
the Secretary of State for the text of the recent se- 
ries of notes between this country and Mexico. He 
can of course refuse, on the ground that publication 
is incompatible with the public interest; or he can 
for the same reason impart the information to the 
members of the Senate in confidence. We sincerely 
trust that he will not do either. As long as the 
public is kept in the dark, it is easy for scare-mon- 
gers to circulate reports that things are much worse 
than they are, and thus inflame opinion until that 
worse state is brought about. Whatever reasons 
may sometimes exist for secret diplomacy when 
conferees are meeting to work out delicate diplo- 
matic arrangements certainly cannot apply to an ex- 
tended argument conducted at long range by means 
of a series of formal diplomatic notes. If the con- 
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flict is not so sharp as is supposed, the public has 
a right to be reassured; and if matters are in a 
critical stage, there is all the more reason why the 
people of the United States should know the truth 
about it. 


THE anti-Mexican propaganda at the moment 
takes two forms, and there is no doubt that as to 
both of them it has been successful with the average 
headline-reading citizen. The first statement is that 
‘Mexico is confiscating American property,” and 
the second, that “Mexico is driving out religion.” 
Both these statements are false. As to the first, 
there is no reason to believe that any American in- 
vestor is likely to suffer substantial loss on any legi- 
timate investment through the working of the oil 
and land laws. The owners of the oil lands are 
offered exploiting leases for fifty years—a period 
far longer than is needed to exhaust all the oil in 
the ground. Foreign corporations which own agri- 
cultural land are given a decade in which to sell 
their property; individual foreign owners retain pos- 
session during their whole lifetimes, and their es- 
tates for a further period of five years. These are 
restrictions which Americans, naturally, find oner- 
ous. But we submit that they are a long way from 
the sort of “confiscation” of which the hostile press 
makes so much. We feel that the Mexican govern- 
ment is well justified in suggesting that any Amer- 
ican or other alien who in the long run feels he 
has a grievance should appeal to the Mexican courts 
for redress. As for the religious issue, we have 
already pointed out that the action recently taken 
by the Mexican government merely puts into effect 
a provision of the Constitution of 1917; that instead 
of being sudden, it was preceded by ample and re- 
peated warning; and that, instead of being hostile to 
religion as such, it prohibits merely the activities of 
alien clergymen, of every denomination. There is 
in short no basis for the hysterical denunciations 
of Mexico coming from clerical sources, with which 
the American press has been filled. That fact how- 
ever does not lessen the seriousness of the situation 
which these denunciations create. 


NEW YORK STATE is about to lower its income 
taxes by $4,212,000, but the loss of revenue will be 
more than doubly made up by a gift of $10,000,000 
from the federal government. It is estimated that 
this amount will accrue to the state within eighteen 
months by virtue of the amendment to the federal 
estate tax which rebates 80 percent of the collec- 
tions to the state of origin. Congressmen from 
other states who voted for the amendment should 
not fail to note its effect. Most of the taxable for- 
tunes happen to be domiciled in New York. Yet the 
industries in which they were accumulated have 
levied on the people of the whole country. Through 
the federal estate tax the people of all states could 
share in such part of them as passed into public 
hands on the death of the owners. Yet the other 
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states have voluntarily resigned to New York— 
already the richest state in the union—the major 
part of the share they might have had. It should 
also be remembered that the abandonment of fed- 
eral grants-in-aid would tend to have a like effect. 
“States’ rights’’ in such matters is perilously near to 
being “New York state’s privilege.” 


Governors As State Bosses 


HE report of the Hughes Commission on the 
reorganization of the government of New 
York has enjoyed a remarkably favorable reception. 
Republicans, Democrats and independents, if there 
are any independents left, have received it with cor- 
dial approval, and the Legislature will pass the bills 
which are required to put it into effect probabl) 
with a minimum of friction. The only important 
difference of opinion between the Republican Leg- 
islature and the Democratic Governor concerns the 
year in which the Governor and Senate will in the 
future be elected. The Legislature wishes it to take 
place in the same year as the Presidential election. 
The Governor wishes it to take place in some in- 
termediate year. In this as in all his other matters 
of contention with the Legislature, the Governor 
occupies the stronger position. Obviously state is- 
sues will receive more specific consideration from 
the voters in years when their attention is not dis- 
tracted by the more romantic and exciting occupa- 
tion of choosing a President. Governor Smith's 
gift for being right is second only to the gift of 
his Republican opponents for beingswrong. The re- 
organization of the New York state government is 
a brilliant and complete personal triumph for him. 
It embodies a genuine advance in the art of state 
political administration. He and a small group of 
Republican leaders have imposed it somehow on 
two political machines which, unless their hands had 
been forced, would have had nothing to do with it. 
The practically universal approval with which 
public opinion has accepted this plan of state admin- 
istration does not, however, justify the neglect of 
some of the remoter and less obvious aspects of 
this long overdue reform. Unanimity in politics has 
one disadvantage. It discourages discussion. There 
is a great deal still to be discussed about this pend- 
ing reorganization of the government of the largest 
state in the American Union. The new instrument 
of government is remarkable for what it achieves, 
but it is equally remarkable for what it omits or 
does not even try to achieve. It simplifies and 
economizes the administrative organization of the 
state. It bestows on the governor practically com- 
plete administrative responsibility. It proposes to 
establish a method of framing budgets which will 
prevent the legislature from using its power over 
appropriations to weaken administrative efficiency. 
At the same time it enables the legislature, if it 
pleases, to curb administrative extravagance. 
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Everything which it proposes to accomplish in these 
respects has long been approved by students of 
American state government. But doubts will in- 
trude. Is it sufficient to confine reform to the 
machinery of administration? What will its effect 
be upon the functioning of the other organs of state 
government, the legislature and the electorate? The 
original constitution projected a balance of powers 
between the executive and legislative branches of the 
government which were conceived to be wholly in- 
dependent one of the other. The new plan central- 
izes power in the executive and tends to emancipate 
it from the necessity of consulting the legislature. 
Is this as wholly desirable as its friends assume? 

Before discussing the question of its desirability, 
we must admit that the development of American 
state political institutions has almost from the start 
tended towards executive aggrandizement. During 
the first years of the Republic the people of the 
states tended to suspect the executive and to sub- 
ordinate administrative to legislative and judicial 
authority. Since 1830, however, the state gover- 
nors have gained steadily in popular confidence and 
ctlective political power at the expense of the legis- 
lature. The gain is partly traceable to the neces- 
sary increase in the scope of administrative activity 
which resulted from the development of a more 
complex, mature and highly diversified society and 
the correlative necessity of concentrating adminis- 
trative control. But that is not all of it. As the 
states lost their primitive economic and social homo- 
geneity, they began to need a more positive and 
unified political leadership than that which they 
could obtain from a legislature which was divided 
from the executive or from the party machines. For 
a while the need was met by setting-up state political 
bosses such as Platt of New York or Mark Hanna 
in Ohio who practically dictated the conduct of state 
politics, but this unofficial dictatorship was resented 
for obvious reasons and was gradually succeeded by 
the increasing political prominence of the governor. 
All over the Union the legal and the extra-legal 
powers of that office have steadily increased—parti- 
cularly in the large states. The political reorgani- 
zation of New York consummates this process. It 
places in the hands of the governor an amount of 
legal power analogous to that which a parliamentary 
government lodges only in a whole Ministry, and it 
gives a skilful agitator a superb opportunity to 
create a popular following and, in the event of a 
quarrel with the legislature, to overawe his scattered 
and comparatively disorganized opponents. 

The governor of a state, who possesses the pow- 
ers which the governor of New York will possess 
in the future, will literally “boss” the politics of the 
state. For his complete control of an efficient de- 
partmentalized administration, plus his initiative in 
f raming the budget, imply in practice a general i ini- 
tiative in legislation and the power usually to get his 
legislation passed. Of course he may have strong 
opposition to overcome when the control of the le- 
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gislature is lodged in the hands of the party opposed 
to him, but when this occurs, as it has occurred re- 
cently in New York state, it is essentially an ana- 
chronism. The next Republican governor of New 
York, supported by a Republican legislature, will 
be within his own bailiwick a veritable colossus who 
will dominate the political life of the state. 

It is, we believe, a serious question whether this 
aggrandizement of state executive power is not one 
of those two-edged reforms which are forced on a 
community as the compensation for an emerging 
lack of political balance and consequently an increas- 
ing political ineptitude. We fully recognize that 
American public opinion is granting this additional 
power to the state executive in response to an im- 
perative need. The larger states are becoming 
enormously complex administrative machines which 
spend hundreds of millions a year, undertake an in- 
creasing number of essential economic activities and 
resemble a huge public corporation rather than what 
was once called a government. They must func- 
tion more efficiently and economically than they 
have done in the past, and in increasing executiv« 
power and responsibility a state like New York is 
merely approximating the organization of its public 
business to that of an equally large private business. 
When in the past the legislature has participated in 
the conduct of the state business, its participation 
has been for the most part wasteful and debilitating. 
The chief motive of its intrusion has always been to 
provide jobs and pickings for local party workers. 
It is indispensable somehow to emancipate the con- 
duct of the state’s business from this distracting 
interference. But admitting this, it still remains a 
question whether a state like New York is not seck- 
ing economy and efficiency by too short and easy a 
route. Will not this aggrandizement of the execu- 
tive tend to reduce the legislature to a state of in- 
significance corresponding to that of the Board ot 
Aldermen of New York City? 

An American state is not merely an administra- 
tive mechanism which spends money and secks to 
obtain results at the least possible cost. It is a 
democratic society which is supposed to govern it- 
self by popular representation. In theory the gov- 
ernor represents the people in so far as they are 
organized and prepared for specific action. The 
legislature represents the people as distributed into 
groups, regions and parties—the people, that is, in 
so far as they are organized for mutual consultation 
and deliberation. The state government cannot 
function unless the legislature and the executive 
freely codperate in the attempt to devise a state 
policy which will win the support of a majority of 
the people and unless this process takes place in the 
background of a lively and discriminating popular 
interest. In the past the two branches of the gov- 
ernment have worked together just well enough to 
prevent the system from breaking down. Except 
when their common allegiance to one party induced 
them to behave as loyal servants of the same 
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master, they have codperated, if at all, as enemies. 
Political reformers have long recognized the need 
of experimenting with some less doctrinaire system, 
which would provide the two functions with more 
motive for codperation, and which would, like par- 
liamentary government, make for mutual depend- 
ence rather than for mutual interference. The reor- 
ganized state government of New York should have 
moved in this direction, but it has not. It seeks 
coéperation between the two branches, not by in- 
vigorating their motives for joint action, but by 
subordinating one to the other. 

Under the New York plan the legislature is likely 
to become the unruly and dissatisfied creature of the 
governor, and the governor will be tempted to be- 
have too much as an autocrat. The departmental 
heads will be his clerks and will be individually res- 
ponsible to him. He will mediate between them 
and the legislature rather than they between him 
and the legislature. They will tend to be specialist 
administrators interested exclusively in their own 
departments. The governor in whom so much power 
is concentrated will not be effectively responsible to 
anybody. The legislature can annoy him. It can 
theoretically reduce his proposed appropriations, 
reject his bills, pass bills of its own and refuse to 
confirm his appointments, but in practice the legis- 
lature will be dominated by the huge administrative 
machine which it cannot control and by an executive 
chief who is answerable only to the far-away people 
of the state. It will occupy, as it has during the 
Smith régime at Albany, a position analogous to that 
of the Reichstag in Imperial Germany. It must 
serve either as an accomplice of the executive or at 
best as the negative vetoer of his proposed policies. 
In surrendering to the governor all control over the 
business of the state it is surrendering control over 
the policy of the state. 

It is desirable, consequently, to greet the new gov- 
ernment of New York state with circumspect rather 
than with rapturous approval. Under it the state’s 
business will be conducted with much less political 
interference than has obtained in the past and at 
the same time state politics are likely to arouse and 
to deserve more popular interest. When an able 
and energetic man is elected governor, he is likely 
during his term of office to make himself more 
popular and influential than his party. He will 
possess every opportunity and every motive to as- 
sume an exclusive personal leadership. For this 
reason the party politicians will prefer, if possible, 
to select rather negative and indecisive individuals 
as candidates for the office and whenever they suc- 
ceed, their weak nominees are likely to become the 
creatures not only of the local bosses but of the in- 
creasingly powerful state bureaucracy. On the 


other hand, the governor who is able to take full 
advantage of his peculiar position will centralize in 
his own person an amount of power which will incur 
the danger of being from a democratic point of view 
abnormal and unwholesome. 
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Democratic politics is the art of adjusting and in- 
tegrating the different interests and opinions of the 
people for the purpose so far as possible of giving 
all of them their fair share of expression in the 
conduct of the state; and its success is measured by 
the ability of its politicians to achieve unity by coér- 
dination rather than by exclusion or by subordina- 
tion. But an official state boss, ‘like all dictators, is 
set up in order to exercise authority over other 
people and other agencies rather than in coéperation 
with them. He obtains his influence by appealing to 
the imagination of the voters as a superman to 
whom they can turn over their troublesome prob- 
lems. Inasmuch as the administration of the busi- 
ness of the state can no longer remain the cat’s-paw 
of a peculiarly cheap and irresponsible form of 
partisan politics, it may be necessary to experiment 
with a super-governor as general manager of the 
state. But the experiment is dangerous and will re- 
quire unusually careful watching. The official 
state boss will create quite as many questions as hie 
will cure. For he will encourage the weakness 
which already exists among American voters to play 
favorites and to pass their own proper political 
responsibilities on to these paragons of power. 


The Nickel Plate Decision 


HEN the Interstate Commerce Commission 

refused to approve the Nickel Plate merger 
it threw little light on the general principles of rail- 
road consolidation as a public policy, but much light 
on the methods by which mergers are made. 

A majority of the Commission favored the pro- 
posed new system as an agent of transportation. 
There were reservations about the failure to include 
certain short lines. Chairman Eastman disagreed 
with the majority even in believing that the desira- 
bility of the system in the main had been proved, 
though his reasons for disagreement were not elabo- 
rated. This aspect of the matter we hope to discuss 
in a subsequent issue at greater length. 

What the Commission did disapprove was the 
method by which the consolidation had been ap- 
proached, and the results of that method to minority 
stockholders, to stockholders in general, and to the 
public. The Van Sweringen interests, who already 
had achieved a hold on the Nickel Plate, the Erie 
and the Pere Marquette, next went after the 
Chesapeake and Ohio, with the Hocking Valley, 
which it controls. They succeeded in buying in a 
majority voting interest in the Chesapeake and 
Ohio. Then, acting as directors of that road, they 
proceeded to make terms with themselves as direc- 
tors of the other roads for the exchange of securities 
by which the Chesapeake would enter the merger. 
These terms were not the result of a genuine bar- 
gain, and they were not the result of any careful 
calculations as to the value of the Chesapeake. 
They were apparently predetermined in the interest 
of the promoters. Minority stockholders of the 
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Chesapeake, who had no share in the other prop- 
erties to be merged, objected to the terms. The 
Commission sustained this objection on the ground 
of the way the deal was consummated, without at- 
tempting to say what terms would be fair. — 

The Commission also noted that the Van Swerin- 
gens had built up an intricate financial mechanism 
by which they could direct the great new system 
without having a large financial stake in it. The 
Van Ess Company is a personal holding corporation 
which they control, and which controls the Nickel 
Plate. Under the terms of the merger the Nickel 
Plate would in turn be a holding company for the 
consolidated system. The re-shuffling of securities 
which was planned would deprive many stockhold- 
ers in the several roads of their voting rights, espe- 
cially the preferred stockholders. The net result is 
seen in the fact that while at present the Van Swer- 
ingens control directly or indirectly but 32.85 per- 
cent of the voting stock of the companies affected by 
their proposal—and own still less—the consumma- 
tion of their plan would bring them, without the 
purchase of a single additional share, control of 
50.93 percent of the voting stock of the consolidated 
company. 

This is skilful financial prestidigitation of a sort 
familiar to students of railroad and other corpora- 
tion history. But ability to get away with it and 
make a fortune by it does not necessarily qualify two 
bright young realtors to run a 9,000-mile trunk-line 
system. Somehow there doesn’t seem to be much 
logical connection between a scheme of this kind 
and the consolidation for better railroad service 
which Congress favored and authorized the Com- 
mission to permit. The Commission is old-fash- 
ioned enough to believe that those who invest real 
money in railroads ought to be responsible for man- 
agement and ought to be safeguarded in any privi- 
leges which may go with ownership and _ respon- 
sibility. 

We agree with the Commission that the” Van 
Sweringen method leaves much to be desired. But. 
we doubt whether the alternative which they visual- 
ize is really going to work. Doubtless the minority 
stockholders of the Chesapeake and Ohio can now 
get better terms. Doubtless formal voting rights 
will be preserved for other stockholders. But are 
the stockholding rank and file actually going to exer- 
cise their democratic privilege of rising up and man- 
aging their properties? Can we depend on scat- 
tered and changing stockholders even to plan con- 
solidations, much less to effectuate them? Such a 
thing would be unique in railroad experience. 

The theory of the responsibility of ownership is 
a nice theory, but it has only a tenuous basis in 
modern fact. If we want consolidations or indeed 
any railroad control under private enterprise, other 
than that furnished by salaried executives, we shall 
probably have to rely on profiteering promoters, or 
bankers or minority interests of some kind. The 
real alternative to the Van Sweringens is an entirely 
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different way of choosing those who are to direct 
the policy of railroad systems—a way which makes 
no pretense of control through private ownership. 
The Commission has simply uncovered and form- 
ally disapproved an extreme example of a practice 
which is customary and well-nigh inevitable under 
large scale industry as it is now organized. We 
here predict that if there ever is a Nickel Plate con- 
solidation, the Van Sweringens will control it, and 
will do so without owning a majority of the invested 
dollars. 


Mr. Justice Holmes 


ORTY years ago a group of eager youth, grop- 
ing for direction, were summoned to consider 
the life of the thinker—his pangs and his joys. “l 
say to you in all sadness of conviction, that to think 
great thoughts you must be heroes as well as ideal- 
ists. Only when you have worked alone—when you 
have felt around you a black gulf of solitude more 
isolating than that which surrounds the dying man, 
and in hope and in despair have trusted to your own 
unshaken will—then only will you have achieved. 
Thus only can you gain the secret isolated joy of 
the thinker, who knows that, a hundred years after 
he is dead and forgotten, men who never heard of 
him will be moving to the measure of his thought 
.” To Mr. Justice Holmes, who thus spoke 
to the youth of all times, has been vouchsafed the 
rare glory of being himself the witness of the gov- 
ernance of his mind over men’s thought and action. 
Unflinchingly he has lived his chosen life of the 
thinker—but the thinker under fire, applying the 
mood and method of the philosopher to the daily 
struggles of men and the passionate conflicts of 
society. 

The fruit of his wisdom has become part of the 
common stock of civilization. Wherever law is 
known, he is known. Whatever name classifiers 
may give to the particular texture of law prevailing 
in different parts of the world his contribution is 
everywhere acknowledged—in China and Japan, by 
the civilians of Germany, in the native soil of the 
common law. Steeped in legal history, he above all 
others has shaped the methods and ideas of modern 
jurisprudence. Just because his mind is scrupu- 
lously sceptical has he been able to escape sterile 
dogma as well as individualistic anarchy. The 
methéds of reason, not its ephemeral episodes, can 
unite Coherence with vitality. To this outlook of 
reason he has steadfastly adhered in responding to 
the most subtle demand that has ever been made 
upon law and judges—to maintain the clash of 
forces of a continent by appeal to a formal constitu- 
tion. From his first opinion on the Supreme Bench, 
nearly twenty-five years ago, to his latest utterance, 
Mr. Justice Holmes has insisted, with the vision of 
a seer, that tolerance is of the very stuff of our 
Constitutional system. The Constitution “‘is an ex- 
periment, as all life is an experiment.” 
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But on his eighty-fifth birthday we greet not 
merely the great magistrate, the valiant thinker. 
His significance transcends the bounds of his think- 
ing. He is one of those unique gifts—a creative 
spirit, whose response to life is so transforming that 
he vivifies life for all who come within his range. 
How ludicrous appear the crabbed notions about the 
man of law when we think of the flashing presence 
of Mr. Justice Holmes! 


The law the lawyers know about 

Is property and land; 
But why the leaves are on the trees, 
And why the waves disturb the seas, 
Why honey is the food of bees, 
Why horses have such tender knees, 
Why winters come when rivers freeze, 
Why Faith is more than what one sees, 
And Hope survives the worst disease, 
And Charity is more than these, 

They do not understand. 


The tender, wise, beautiful being who is Mr. 
Justice Holmes in himself redeems the whole legal 
profession. 


Those Nervous Stocks 
W HEN, after Mr. Coolidge’s election, stocks 


began to soar rapidly, the papers were full 
of solemn statements about the millions of “‘wealth”’ 
gained by the country through this appreciation. 
These same wiseacres, to be logical, must have 
thought last week when 6,000,000 shares changed 
hands in two days with an average drop of about 
ten points that $60,000,000 was somehow lost to 
our citizens, and that a large part of it was regained 
in the next day or two when the rebound came. All 
this, of course, is nonsense. The individual specu- 
lators who won or lost are one thing; the real na- 
tional wealth is another. The only significance of 
the stock market to those not gambling in it is its 
relation to general business conditions. And busi- 
ness conditions in turn are significant to the mass of 
the people, not so much through the money profits 
which may be piled up as through the volume of 
goods and services turned out, and the purchasing 
power created to buy them through wages and em- 
ployment of labor. 

Sudden and rapid turns of the market for shares 
are poor indications of the general state of pros- 
perity. Other factors, such as the amount of credit 
available to speculators, the operations of profes- 
sional market manipulators, the state of mind of the 
thousands of outsiders who have extra funds to 
play with—these are far more influential in altering 
the market for shares over short periods than the 
facts of production, trade, employment and business 
profits. General prosperity has been visible since 
the fall of 1924, but we have believed and have 
several times stated that the bull market which has 
with a few interruptions characterized this period 
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has far outrun actual business prospects and may 
be attributed chiefly to other factors—such as the 
$3,500,000,000 of loans which, due to easy credit 
conditions, the banks were able to extend on stock 
exchange collateral. We have expected the market 
to break in due time, like any speculative bubble. 
What operations have been going on behind the 
scenes no outsider can know, but anyone with the 
slightest knowledge of economics could have pre- 
dicted that the market was flying too high and 
might fall. Just as he would not have regarded 
the market’s previous extraordinary rise as a fore- 
runner of equivalent prosperity, so now he could 
not see in its fall a sure sign of deep depression. 

Even at the low of last week’s startling deflation 
the average price of fifty representative stocks was 
some eight points above the high of the same period 
a year ago. For this reason alone it is reasonable 
to expect a further sagging at some time in the near 
future. The mystic confidence that the end of a rise 
will never be reached, which always develops when 
large numbers of people are trying to get rich 
quickly in a speculative whirlwind, has collided with 
hard facts. There is almost certain to be a further 
withdrawal from the market on the part of those 
who bought with extravagant hopes, and this may 
easily proceed until shares are undervalued in rela- 
tion to their yield. 

There are indeed signs that all may not be well 
with industry a few months hence, but these proceed 
from other quarters than Wall Street. They con- 
cern the failure of the purchasing power of wages 
and of farmers’ incomes to keep up with increasing 
production, the approaching end of the building 
boom, the possible slump in foreign loans and for- 
eign trade. While these may prove serious enough, 
we are lucky indeed that speculative fever has not 
spread from the stock market to business in general, 
that manufacturers and merchants have not loaded 
up with large stocks of goods and bid up oa * i 
an inflationary movement which would presage 
corresponding deflation. Business depression is un- 
fortunate, but business depression plus a deflation 
of commodity prices is temporarily calamitous. We 
may yet be spared the latter. 
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Will Europe Disarm? 


ISARMAMENT would not in itself pre- 
vent wars, for while the possibility of 
constructing an army in a few months and 

supplying i it with munitions exists—as it must always 
exist—nations may resort, if they choose, to arms. 
The American effort in the Great War is a sufficient 
proof of this assertion. Yet, while we must not ex- 
aggerate the results of disarmament, there is, in the 
laying down of arms, a moral gesture which may be 
decisive. When every country of Europe was en- 
gaged in a race in armaments before 1914, cap- 
able observers knew that a clash was inevitable. 
Germany increased her army and navy; England 
increased her navy; Russia increased her army; 
France adopted three years’ military service; and 
other nations piled up mountains of explosives. It 
was sheer folly to suppose that they would not one 
day explode. If therefore we reverse the process— 
if we begin to scrap the murderous machines—the 
prospects of peace will be better. 

Much will depend upon the “spirit” in which in- 
ternational agreements are made. If there are 
mental reservations, if the purpose is merely to de- 
prive a rival of a weapon in which she excels, while 
preserving the weapon in which our own country 
excels, disarmament might conceivably be almost as 
dangerous as armament. The objective would be 
the same: that of placing one’s self in a position of 
superiority to one’s neighbor. If we cleared our 
minds of cant, we would see, for example, that an 
air power which insisted on the reduction of land 
forces, though excluding from disarmament debates 
the question of airplanes, would be selfishly secking 
to secure its supremacy. By partial disarmament it 
is possible to obtain a relative preponderance, pre- 
cisely as that preponderance might be obtained by 
the energetic production of war instruments. In 
the long run intentions chiefly count. The problem 
is much more complex than it appears to be at first 
sight. Nevertheless, general disarmament is desir- 
able, because it necessarily implies some abandon- 
ment of a militarist policy, and imposes those delays 
in moments of crisis which are conducive to wisdom. 

The postponement of the Preliminary Confer- 
ence which is to be held in Geneva disappointed 
America. Many of the reasons which were given 
were futile. To declare, for instance, that nothing 
could be done until Germany had joined the League 
of Nations, was obviously a pretext; for several 
other countries which have been invited are not 
members of the League of Nations, nor are likely 
to be at an early date. Germany indeed is already 
disarmed—or if it be argued that she has not fully 
conformed with the requirements of the Versailles 
Treaty in this respect, she has at any rate con- 
formed as fully as any nation may be expected to 
conform with the accords that may be reached at 


Geneva: always will there be a certain discrepancy 
between promise and performance. As for the dis- 
pute between Switzerland and Russia on the meet- 
ing-place, it was trivial and could be swept aside at 
any time. The real reasons were deeper. It was 
seen that there were immense divergencies of view 
between the prospective participants, and that public 
discussions would plainly reveal these divergencies. 
It was thought better to strive for private under- 
standings in advance. At least, it was urged, there 
should be established a common program. 

The outlook therefore is not quite as unclouded 
as is sometimes represented. For me the most 
hopeful sign is that in spite of obstacles that arise 
and will continue to arise, there is a universal de- 
mand for a serious consideration of the subject. 
That demand is irresistible. Procrastination is of 
no avail: sooner or later the Powers must lay their 
cards on the table. It is not only America who is 
perturbed at the maintenance of huge armies by 
nearly every nation in Europe and who: protests 
against the perilous expenditure. Each people is 
awake to realities and refuses to be deceived. If 
Locarno means anything it means that there shall 
be greater trustfulness, with a corresponding relief 
from the burden of militarism. Unless practical 
measures are swiftly taken, Locarno will be treated 
as a mirage and not a miracle. Governments may 
maneuvre as they please, but the ordinary citizen 
is cognizant of the issue: either Locarno is a fact 
which leads logically to disarmament; or it is a fic- 
tion which changes nothing for the diplomatists. 
Of two things, one. The politicians cannot have it 
both ways. 

So I believe that whether the politicians are 
willing or not, the pressure of public opinion will 
oblige them not only to advocate but to achieve dis- 
armament. If they are bluffing, their bluff will be 
called. Seven years have elapsed since the Armis- 
tice, and apart from the Washington Conference 
which confined itself to naval problems, no real 
steps towards the establishment of an acceptable 
scheme of disarmament have been taken. This is 
the principal business of the League of Nations. | 
do not think it is fair to say that the League has 
failed. Many hurdles had to be leaped. Europe 
was not ripe for these discussions. I remember a 
striking incident of a few years ago in which I was 
personally involved; but I may be forgiven for the 
personal reference in that it throws light on the 
mentality of the European statesmen. One day | 
was rung up by a well known public man who asked 
me to visit him in his hotel in Paris. What he said 
to me at lunch was (I do not answer for the exact 
words or figures) as follows: 

“You know that for some years there has been 
vague talk of disarmament, and commissions have 
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been at work. They have produced nothing of im- 
portance. One begins to doubt their sincerity. Now 
I have been chosen to represent my country on a 
commission, and I made it clear that I would bring 
forward a concrete plan. Here is the plan. It may 
be bad or good, but at least it furnishes a starting 
point. I have set down proposed coefficients of na- 
tional armies—say five for France, four for Eng- 
land, three for Italy, two for Czechoslovakia, and 
so forth. I do not in the least mind how much the 
coefficients are twisted and turned. My purpose is 
to force some kind of decision. Naturally I must 
observe a certain degree of confidence, but if you 
wish to help you may use your discretion as you 
wish.” 

That he was in earnest I could not doubt, but 
nothing came of his attempt. Finding no mention 
of the plan in the newspapers, eventually I con- 
sidered it my duty to write an article on the subject. 
The new spaper to which I sent it had never refused 
anything of mine before, and here was what is 
known in journalistic jargon as a “scoop.”” Various 
excuses were proffered me at great length and with 
all courtesy, but—the article never appeared. It 
was held to be inopportune, embarrassing, confus- 
ing, and the scheme was not to be seriously consid- 
ered. Not for a moment do I sponsor it, but as its 
author said, it was a beginning. I was discouraged: 
I did not insist: I came to the conclusion that the 
discussion of disarmament in Europe was prema- 
ture and unreal: and the conspiracy of silence was 
successful. 

Why then do I consider that the conditions have 
altered today? There will certainly be opposition to 
disarmament, but the chances of success have im- 
proved. Since then we have had the Dawes report 
and the Locarno pact. There was indeed little to 
be accomplished until the reparations dispute had 
been settled. Here was a cause of quarrel, not only 
between France and Germany, but between all the 
Powers, great and small. Until it was swept out 
of the way there was no hope for Europe. The 
Dawes report was the turning-point of Continental 
relations. It can be criticized severely, but what- 
ever may be thought of its omissions and its defects 
and its ultimate workability it has in my opinion 
never been given all the credit that is due to it as an 
indispensable if provisional solution of a European 
problem. Without it nothing could be done: with it 
everything can be done. It was the key which 
opened many doors, and its immediate direct results 
are insignificant compared with the possibility which 
it provided of an entirely fresh orientation of 
European policy. 

Without the Dawes report there would have been 
no Locarno pact; and without the Locarno pact, 
which implied the abandonment of an age-long feud, 
which called for goodwill and collaboration, which 
placed the former belligerents, victors and van- 
quished, on an equal footing, further progress to- 
wards peace was out of the question. Here again 
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severe criticisms may be expressed: there are un- 
doubted flaws in the Locarno pact, but if it is not to 
be dismissed as altogether deceptive, then it must 
take us a stage forward. It is not a goal, but a 
halting-place. 

Thus for the first time we are able to approach 
the problem of disarmament. We are not only able 
to make this approach but we are compelled to make 
it. The peoples will assuredly not be content to 
stand still. They clamor for the logical conclusion. 
After the effusions of recent months a fiasco would 
be at once foolish and lamentable—it might even be 
tragic—and the disillusionment would discredit 
diplomatists who still think it their duty to be artful. 

In France it is to be especially noted that the op- 
ponents of the Locarno pact—who accept it as a 
fait accompli, dolefully and dismally—are showing 
a keener sense of logic than the champions of the 
Locarno pact. They say in effect: ‘Since we have 
gone so far, we are bound to go farther. If, as 
our adversaries state, a new era has opened, then 
it is impossible to refute the German contention 
that, in this atmosphere of confidence, the watch on 
the Rhine is unnecessary, the efforts towards pre- 
paredness are superfluous. We should have pre- 
ferred to rely on coercion; we should have pre- 
ferred to keep our powder dry. But as Germany is 
permitted- to rise up again, and her loyalty and 
friendliness are admitted, and she is to be given a 
seat on the Council of the League of Nations, we 
have lost our trump card and must reconcile our- 
selves with good grace to the new European sys- 
tem. Germany urges that disarmament, as provided 
in the Versailles Treaty, was not intended to be uni- 
lateral, and that we must disarm to her level—or 
permit her to arm to our level. Since the pass 
has been surrendered we cannot oppose these 
arguments. We are afraid of the consequences, 
but we have issued our warnings in vain and are 
not responsible.” 

The champions of the Locarno pact are not quite 
as ready to accept this thesis, which they suppose is 
elaborated for their discomfiture. They have in- 
geniously. endeavored to complicate the question. 
They are pleasantly paradoxical in pointing out that 
the number of men under arms and the quantity of 
munitions in depots are not an indication of the 
strength of a nation. Almost one is persuaded that 
France has deliberately weakened herself in keeping 
from half to three quarters of a million men in bar- 
racks; and that Germany has deliberately streng- 
thened herself by reducing her army to 100,000 
men; and that Poland and Czechoslovakia and the 
rest are giving evidence of their enfeeblement in the 
cause of peace by supporting large armies. There 
is a sense in which this pleasant paradox is true. I 
do not believe that France is any stronger because 
she has adhered to the method of making all her 
young men serve in peace time for eighteen months 
under the colors. Military might is always poten- 
tial and not actual. But why not then resort to 
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newer methods, which will have better regard to the 
reserve of forces and their speedy mobilization, and 
less regard to the number of raw recruits who are 
kicking their heels in garrison towns remote from 
the frontier? 

The questionnaire which has been drawn up raises 
interesting points. In aiming at disarmament we 
should ask how many peacetime factories can be 
converted into wartime factories; what transport 
facilities exist; how many commercial airplanes can 
be transformed into bombing airplanes; in short, 
what are the industrial, financial, diplomatic, geo- 
graphical, strategic and economic potentialities of 
the various Powers. Is a particular country more 
likely to be invaded than another country? (The 
old argument, based on fear!) Should maritime re- 
sources be treated apart from territorial resources, 
or should the army and navy be treated as a single 
unit, in estimating the respective fighting forces of 
nations ? 

If these matters are to be gone into, the discus- 
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sion will be prolonged and perhaps will never be 
terminated. In so far as they are designed to post- 
pone decisions, they are to be deprecated. We are 
told that Europe has already undergone a moral 
disarmament. I believe this to be true in respect of 
the bulk of the peoples. Never was there a greater 
popular push for peace. But whether it is true in 
respect of the old-time diplomatists is a question on 
which I prefer to pronounce no verdict. There are 
plenty of indications that distrust, suspicion, anim- 
osity, have not been eliminated. If fighting were 
inconceivable, the questionnaire, which complicates 
the problem, would be an interesting exercise in 
academic debate, but it would be nothing more. 
Moral disarmament is an empty phrase unless it is 
manifested in voluntary material disarmament. Per- 
haps we are still some distance from that end, but 
towards it Europe, and | like to think mankind in 
general, is marching. 
SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 
Paris. 


A Step Toward Industrial Self- 
Government 


I 

ENTURIES of experience have shown 

that law, to be effective and vital, must 

either be based upon thoroughly estab- 

lished custom, as was the common law, or it must 
be based upon a common understanding and a com- 
mon purpose of the great majority of those con- 
cerned, and it must be supported by the social will. 
l-tective law is but one type, though an important 
one, of a real consensus, which means a common 
understanding, common purpose, and common will. 

As an astonishing number of the problems now 
left to legislature, court and commission are intrin- 
sically industrial in nature, it is instructive to com- 
pare the two primary sources of law with some 
simple coéperative methods which are now rapidly 
coming forward for the solution of such industrial 
problems. 

The common law has been one of the strongest 
and most fundamental forces in Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation. Its slow, evolutionary growth made pos- 
sible so perfect an adjustment to the conditions of 
the civilization with which it developed, that few 
forms of social control have exceeded it in power 
and effectiveness. Perhaps only the control exerted 
by folk-ways has beersmore powerful. The method 
of its growth was closely akin to the slow, re- 
morseless process of natural selection by which 
nature arrives at types. The common-law method 
did arrive at a real consensus, however painful 
and costly the individual cases in its evolutionary 
Process. 








The statutory method has almost entirely re- 
placed the common-law method in the making of 
laws. The principal reasons for this have been: the 
necessity of more rapid adjustment to meet changing 
industrial conditions; the need for greater clearness 
and definiteness than was possible in common law; 
and the attempt to avoid the enormous costs, human 
and economic, of the older method. 


II 

Although in simple theory the statutory process 
is supposed to give a real consensus, it is now gen- 
erally admitted that it fails to do so in the great 
majority of industrial cases. 

The complexity of modern life and industry 
makes it impossible for the machinery of political 
government to solve the enormous number of ques- 
tions with which it attempts to deal. Critical ob- 
servers agree that legislatures the world over have 
been suffering a serious decline in power and pres- 
tige for more than half a century. Few legislators 
have any adequate knowledge of technical industrial 
problems. Hence, the framing of legislation is nec- 
essarily left to committees influenced, and more or 
less guided, by interested people outside of the 
legislature—that is to say, by the lobby. 

Under existing conditions most specialized prob- 
lems get lost in partisan struggles over popular is- 
sues. In this country the problem of obtaining a 
real national consensus through legislation is made 
immensely more difhcult since most industrial ques- 
tions come within the jurisdiction of the forty-eight 
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states. Notwithstanding the large amount of valu- 
able work which has been done toward securing 
uniform legislation, success has been attained only 
in a very small proportion of our laws. It has been 
the experience of the National Commission for Uni- 
; form Legislation, an official body, that even in rela- 
‘s tively non-controversial subjects from ten to twenty 
years are required to secure general uniformity. 

. Legislation on technical matters frequently ham- 
: 3 pers progress. When once a law is enacted changes 
. become very dificult and often require many years. 
rf For example, a technical safety code providing 
2 against fire hazards in electrical installations was 
- enacted as a New York City ordinance ten years 
‘ ago. New developments have caused very consicd- 





te erable changes in practice during these ten years but 
ai repeated efforts to get the ordinance modernized 

j : by substituting new editions of the code have failed 
is i because such proposals have been involved with 
i extraneous matters in the tangle of city politics. 
The state law of Pennsylvania lays down in great 
detail just how blasting in coal mines shall be con- 
ducted. Research has developed an improved tech- 
nique which not only reduces the life hazard in the 
mining of coal but makes possible very definite 
. economies in production. Yet the introduction of 
{Fe the safer and more economical technique is pro- 

hibited by the law. 
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In most industrial problems, what is needed is not 
a consensus of the whole population (which the leg- 
at; s islative method is theoretically supposed to bring 
4 about) but only a consensus of those directly af- 
as fected and competent to handle the problem. We 
: are familiar with this concept in local self-govern- 
i ment. The great growth of trade and technical as- 
sociations in the last twenty-five years has fur- 
nished the machinery and the background for simple 
coéperative solutions. 

There may be mentioned as examples of such 


solutions: 
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The many codes of business and professional ethics 
| which have been adopted by trade and professignal or- 
Ps ganizations. 

The use of impartial chairmen, in settling disputes 
between employers and employes, and more particu- 
larly in so developing the relationships between them 
that disputes shall not arise. 

The work of the American Law Institute, which, 
it is intended, “shall not only analyze the existing con- 
ditions of the law and set forth the legal problems 
involved, but shall also set forth with the care and 

; precision of a well drawn statute those principles which 
: will not only tend to clarify and simplify the law but 
better adapt it to the needs of life.” The results of 
the undertaking (which has been generously financed, 
and which has the support of the more important courts 
of the country, including the Supreme Court itself), 
are to provide bench, bar and legislature with an au- 
; thoritative guide. 

The work of the war service committees which were 
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organized by the various industries to deal with: the 
difficulties and emergencies which faced the industrial 
groups during the War. These committees succeeded 
in solving with remarkable promptness innumerable 
problems which would have required years ot work 
through ordinary legal channels, and many of which 
would have been incapable of any solution through suc! 
channels. 

The plan which is coming into effective use by reg- 
ulatory commissions of allowing the various parties at 
interest, themselves to work out a settlement which is 
then legally ratified by the commission. 

The “commercial arbitration plan” of settling dis- 
putes out of court, which has received a great impetus 
within the last few years. For example, all damage 
claims arising between railway companies, and the 
overwhelming majority of disputes between producers, 
distributors and exhibitors of moving pictures are now 
settled in this way. Both of these examples include 
many thousands of cases which would otherwise go to 
the courts each year. 


This movement toward industrial self-govern- 
ment through coéperative rather than through legal 
channels, has reached its most extensive develop- 
ment in the field of industrial standardization. 

The standardization method of getting a national! 
consensus may be illustrated by the problem of se- 
curing adequate protection for workmen in the 
operation of punch presses, which had become one 
of the most serious problems of accident protection 
in the mechanical field. The question of deciding 
upon reasonable provision for safety was placed in 
the hands of a joint technical commitee composed of 
accredited representatives of all interested groups: 
the employers who used the presses in their estab- 
lishments, through their respective trade associa- 
tions; state industrial authorities having legal juris- 
diction over the matter, through their national asso- 
ciation; insurance companies whose rates must be 
based upon the hazards, through their national or- 
ganizations; employes operating the presses, their 
representation being arranged through the a. S. 
Department of Labor upon nomination by the work- 
ers’ organizations concerned; national engineering 
societies; technical bureaus of the federal govern- 
ment interested in the subject; and independent 
specialists. In all, fifteen national organizations 
participated. 

After two years of careful and intensive work a 
safety code on the subject was completed. Many 
obstacles had to be met, but a solution was found in 
every case. Sometimes it was simply a question o! 
analyzing existing data; sometimes an investigation 
in laboratory or workshop. In every instance can- 
did discussion across the council table found a solu- 
tion, and ultimate unanim®us agreement was 


reached. The safety code for punch presses is now 
recognized as the authoritative guide to industry on 
the subject, and it is being legally adopted by the 
various state commissions. 

A safety code dealing with machine shop practice 
has been taken as an example of the general plan 
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followed in modern industrial standardization work. 
It is typical of the two hundred projects which are 
going forward on a national scale. The procedure 
applies equally to specifications for use as a basis of 
purchase, for example, specifications for paint, 
cement, and metals; dimensional standardization to 
secure interchangeability of supplies and the inter- 
working of apparatus; methods of testing apparatus 
and materials, particularly as a basis of acceptance 
in commercial transactions; nomenclature, including 
definitions of technical terms used in specifications 
and contracts; and grades and grading rules. 

For more than half a century the American man- 
ufacturer has been standardizing within his own 
plant, and this has been an essential factor in the 
development of mass production, which is the chief 
American contribution to the development of in- 
dustry. 

Company standardization gave rise to collective 
standardization within more or less homogeneous 
groups. Such group standardization carried on by 
technical and trade associations has been an impor- 
tant development of the last quarter-century. 

Just as company standardization led to group 
standardization, so the latter has inevitably led to 
national standardization among industries as a 
whole, technical and trade associations here play- 
ing the same role that the individual company plays 
in group standardization. 

When substantial unanimity is reached and reg- 
istered by action of the joint committee in charge 
of any particular project the standard is formally 
certified as an “American Standard” by the organi- 
zation which serves as the national clearing house 
of industrial standardization in this country—the 
American Engineering Standards Committee. 

Similar national standardization movements have 
been developed in all of the principal industrial 
countries. There are now twenty such national or- 
ganizations, each of which serves as a clearing- 
house and provides the machinery for systematic 
codperation of all interested groups within its own 
country. More than 250 national organizations are 
officially coéperating in the work of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. These are pri- 
marily technical and trade associations, and depart- 
ments and bureaus of the federal government. In 
six years of work seventy-five national standards 
have been formally agreed upon and more than a 
hundred others are well under way. Usually from 
ten to fifteen national organizations are rep- 
resented on the technical committee handling each 
project, but sometimes there are as many as thirty- 
five. 


IV 
An interesting and crucial test of the genuineness 
of the consensus which the standardization method 
yields, lies in the legal aspects of the results. 
Time-honored phrases in contracts such as 
“good workmanship throughout,” “best commercial 
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grades,’ which actually mean nothing and often 
lead to the law courts, are giving place to clear, 
definite specifications as a basis of purchase. Such 
specifications, together with the methods of making 
acceptance tests, are made so definite that any com 
petent engineer or testing laboratory can determin: 
whether material supplied on contracts based upon 
them complies with the standard. These standards 
are becoming of steadily increasing importance; tor 
example, more than 95 percent of the cement pro- 
duced in this country complies with a single speci- 
fication. 

One might think that it would be sufficient: to 
specify that the diameter of a steel rod should b« 
one inch. This, however, is not the case. If it be 
a fitting part, it is necessary to specify how clos« 
to the ideal diameter of one inch the part must 
be made. If only the diameter be given, the pu: 
chaser may attempt to reject the material on the 
ground that it is not sufficiently accurate since no 
rod can be made precisely one inch in diameter on 
account of unavoidable limitations in workmanship 
On the other hand, the seller may attempt to «: 
liver wholly inaccurate material, claiming it to b 
within commercial limits. The solution of the prob- 
lem consists, not in a law suit, but in specifying 
precisely within how many thousandths of an inc! 
the material must be to the ideal dimension. Th: 
variation thus allowed is technically known as th« 
“tolerance.”” Systematic methods of classifying dif- 
ferent grades of fits, together with the precise tol 
erance allowed in each case, have been developed 
as a guide to the mechanical industries. 

Of equal importance is agreement upon techni- 
cal terms used in specifications and contracts. It 
is to be recalled that a large part of the civil 
cases with which courts deal hinge upon the exact 
meaning of words and phrases. In fact, a large, 
perhaps even the greater part, of standardiza- 
tion consists intrinsically in agreement upon defini- 
tions. 

After careful study, counsel of long experience 
with important industrial and trade-association 
matters are of the opinion that in the matter of 
safety codes the results of the method will have 
an important legal bearing upon local regulations, 
ordinances and rulings. Suppose, for example, that 
through the regular procedure which has been out- 
lined, a unanimous or practically unanimous agree- 
ment has been reached on the degree of protection 
which should be required against the hazards | 
the use of some particular device. Suppose a local 
authority imposes a much more drastic requirement 
A court in considering the reasonableness of the 


more drastic requirements will almost of necessity 


consider the existence and status of the national 
code and the method followed in its formulation 
so important that it would be difficult to produce 
evidence that would outweigh it. Similarly, in a 
case in which very much less protection had heen 


provided. 
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V 

The legislative method and the standardization 
method are both designed to keep pace with the 
development of industry, which has far outstripped 
the possibilities of the common-law process. 

The standardization method does not cast the 
work into a rigid mold, which is often the case 
with legal methods. For example, a year after the 
safety code for grinding wheels was issued, there 
were two important accidents incident tc develop- 
ments that had not been foreseen at the time the 
code was formulated. Within a few months neces- 
sary investigation had been made and provision to 
take care of the new condition was well under way. 

In a particular case it may take longer to get a 
decision by the voluntary coéperative method than 
through legislation or official administrative act. On 
the other hand, as has been shown, a real consensus 
is much more readily obtained. Normally this 
means that a reasonably satisfactory solution, and 
not a mere compromise, has been reached on fun- 
damentals, though compromises are often necessary 
on less important details. 

It may often be necessary to “settle” questions 
by majority vote of legislative bodies, or by the 
arbitrary decision of an executive officer, even 
though important dissenting minorities have to be 
over-ridden. It not infrequently happens, however, 
that questions “settled” in this way do not stay set- 
tled, because they have not been solved but only 
decided. 


VI 

The standardization method has all the direct- 
ness and vitality of elementary local self-govern- 
ment. 

We do not leave to Congress, or to the vote of 
110,000,000 people, the decision whether a bridge 
shall be bulit in the city of Oshkosh. We 
leave it to the people of Oshkosh, who will walk 
over it and ride over it, and who will have to 
pay for it. Why should not the very limited groups 
directly interested in each of the innumerable in- 
dustrial problems with which they are faced, them- 
selves solve these problems through codperative 
effort? 

It is significant that each joint technical commit- 
tee, upon which all interested groups are repre- 
sented, and in which decisions are reached, is essen- 
tially a miniature legislature organized upon a sub- 
ject basis instead of upon a geographical basis. It 
is the same principle upon which trade associations 
are organized, and trade associations play a far 
more important réle in the development of indus- 
trial policies than do chambers of commerce, which 
are organized along geographical lines. 

It may be asked—it has been asked—whether 
the standardization movement is a step toward 
the “industrial parliament’? which enthusiastic 
prophets proclaim is about to supplant, or at least 
to supplement, our existing legislative machinery. 
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Such speculations are interesting, but the fact re- 
mains that the movement must continue to develop 
along conservative lines, since each problem has to 
be solved by men responsible for the continuity of 
the industrial processes involved. 

In other words, the movement is evolutionary and 
not revolutionary. Furthermore, its success so far 
has depended upon the simple direct relations which 
have been compared to those in local self-govern- 
ment. Could these be maintained in a complex 
structure, or would there be the same sort of pyra- 
miding which seems to be inherent in all large po- 
litical units? Probably the answer would depend 
upon whether such a comprehensive structure could 
in practice be based upon two simple fundamentals : 
first, that the integrity of such a plan must rest 
upon sincere and continuous effort to get solutions. 
rather than mere decisions; second, that there must 
be a real consensus of all groups concerned with 
each problem in regard to its solution rather than 
the enforcement of a decision by mere voting power. 

Unfortunately, the majority of us do not yet ap- 
preciate this, so used are we to the continual drive 
for power through ability to command a majority 
vote. It is remarkable that in this scientific age, 
so large a part of political government yet consists 
of the attempt to go by the royal road of issuing 
decrees—zfor decrees they are, whether issued by 
executive, by court, by commission, by legislature, 
or by popular vote—instead of by the painstaking 
one of seeking the facts and securing a real con- 
sensus in a solution based on the facts. 

The codperative method is at present not with 
out serious limitations. Many important groups are 
not organized so that they can act effectively in 
work on problems to which the method is applica- 
ble. There is the frequent short-sighted jockeying 
for immediate commercial advantage. There are 
the endless jealousies and bickerings within and be- 
tween organizations and groups. Most men do not 
understand the meaning of representation and its 
responsibilities. There are many important prob- 
lems to which one would expect the method would 
apply, in which those most concerned are not yct 
ready to take their place at the council table for a 
candid examination of all of the facts. The method 
cannot compel coéperation; it can only induce it. 

Nevertheless, experience in diverse fields has am- 
ply shown that the method combines many of the 
advantages of the common-law and of the statutory- 
law methods, and that it is flexible and responsive 
to changes in industrial conditions, while it avoids 
many of the limitations and abuses that have grown 
up about the legislative process. 

How far and how rapidly industrial self-govern- 
ment can go in relieving legislature and court of 
the impossible load which they are now facing, and 
in relieving industry of the resulting burdensome 
and hampering restrictions, must depend upon the 
vision and the initiative of our industrial leadership. 


P. G. AGNEW. 
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Portrait of a Federal Judge 


OST of us have been taught to look with 
great respect upon judges, and above all, 
on federal judges. The theory is that 

somehow when a lawyer gets to the bench he be- 
comes a superman, moved only by an abstract sense 
of legality and justice; and that when he gets as 
high as a federal judgeship he is practically a saint, 
detached from the greeds, prejudices and pas- 
sions which becloud the conduct of lesser men. 

This pretty theory had something of a shock the 
other day. The Senate took a look at one federal 
judge, Wallace F. McCamant, of Portland, Oregon. 
What they found didn’t somehow seem to be in 
keeping with the preconceived ideas. In fact they 
found Mr. McCamant to be a very unusual speci- 
men indeed. 

The gentleman was recently appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to be a judge of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Ninth Judicial Circuit. He had had 
a recess appointment since last June; but when his 
regular nomination came up for confirmation in the 
Senate little was known of him. In fact, it might be 
said that nothing was known of him except that he 
had stampeded the Republican national convention 
of 1920 into giving the Vice-Presidential nomina- 
tion to the governor of Massachusetts. Most Sena- 
tors probably assumed that it must be an able citizen 
who could climb on a chair at the weary end of a 
convention and sway such a herd for Coolidge, after 
the same group of Senators who had nominated 
Harding had decreed that Senator Lenroot of Wis- 
consin was to be his running-mate. In any case, 
the McCamant appointment was regarded as a 
White House debt-funding settlement. Therefore 
the Senators were not disposed to be over-critical. 

But when the time arrived to vote on the nomina- 
tion it developed that Senator Hiram Johnson of 
California knew several things about Mr. Mc- 
Camant which he was not averse to telling. When 
he related some of these in executive session, the re- 
action was such that a friend of Mr. McCamant, 
Senator McNary of Oregon, averted the risk of an 
adverse vote by moving to send the nomination back 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee so that Mc- 
Camant might have an opportunity to answer the 
charges. 

Thus it was that one of those rare opportunities 
was afforded to inspect the cranial contents of a man 
six months on the federal bench and holding a rank 
in the federal judiciary second only to that of asso- 
ciate justice on the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Here is a specimen of his thinking, taken 
trom the record: 


SENATOR JOHNSON: Did you publicly, in a public 
speech, characterize Justice Brandeis, of the United 
States Supreme Court, as an “avaricious mountebank”? 


Mr. McCamant: I am unable, Senator Johnson, 
to recall the language I used. I did deliver a political 
speech in Seattle, on Lincoln’s Birthday, 1916, in 
which I criticized the appointment. 


Senator WaLsH: What was, in general, the na- 
ture of the criticism that you did make of Justice 
Brandeis? 

Mr. McCamant: I was dissatisfied, Senator 
Walsh, with the manner in which the Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy had been carried on. It had 
seemed to me that Judge Brandeis, in his representa- 
tion of Louis R. Glavis, particularly in that litiga- 
tion, had gone beyond the point of fairness in his treat- 
ment of Mr. Ballinger, and the audience before whom 
I was speaking in Seattle was made up of friends and 
neighbors of Secretary Ballinger, and I had something 
to say along that line as I recollect it. 


Not only Justice Brandeis, but Theodore Roose- 
velt fell short of Mr. McCamant'’s ideal of a good 
public servant: Mr. McCamant read from a letter 
he had written to a friend in 1920 declaring of 
Senator Hiram Johnson: “He is an advocate of 
the recall of judicial decisions. This means that he 
does not believe in the form of constitutional gov- 
ernment which has come down to us from the fa- 
thers. In other words, he is not an American.” 


SENATOR JoHNSON: Theodore Roosevelt was not 
an American then? 

Mr. McCamant: He was not a good American. 

SENATOR JOHNSON: He was not a good American. 
I stand on this man’s statement. If any man can be 
confirmed in the Senate for judge when he says Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was not a good American, | will want 
to know why. 

Senator Caraway: I suppose the Colonel's son, 
Quentin, who died in France for his country, was also 
un-American? 

Mr. McCamant: I have never heard that he de- 
clared for the recall of judicial decisions. 


As the hearing proceeded, Mr. McCamant finally 
became conscious of the astonishment of the Sena- 
tors and he came back to the subject of Theodore 
Roosevelt a few moments later: 


Mr. McCamant: I was an admirer of Mr. 
Roosevelt during the greater part of his career, and his 
record during the World War won my admiration. 
But I have been unable to admire any man as a good 
American who stands for recall of judicial decisions. 


This statement brought so much criticism among 
Senators privately and so endangered the chances of 
confirmation that the next day Mr. McCamant 
made another explanation, saying he had been in 
sympathy with Roosevelt's efforts to clean up the 
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land office procedure in Oregon, and that all he in- 
tended to imply was that the recall of judicial deci- 
sions was subversive of the Constitution and an un- 
American doctrine. 

Seeing that such perfection was demanded of 
others, one would expect Mr. McCamant to have 
conducted himself as a super-paragon of civic vir- 
tue. Yet two incidents in his own personal record 
have been questioned by some of the Senators on 
the judiciary committee. Most significant of the 
man’s mental operations perhaps is his explanation 
of his conduct during the 1920 Presidential cam- 
paign when he was chosen a delegate-at-large from 
Oregon to the Republican national convention at 
Chicago. 

Before the Oregon Presidential primary, Mc- 
Camant bought for $50 a page in the official voters’ 
pamphlet in which the candidates set forth their 
platforms and which was distributed to all regis- 
tered voters in the state. Mr. McCamant, prepar- 
ing his autobiographical sketch, included this state- 
ment: 


I have avoided committing myself to any candidate 
fer President in order that I might be in a better posi- 
tion to support the candidate who wins out at the 
Oregon primary. 


Senator Hiram Johnson won in the Oregon pri- 
mary but Mr. McCamant went to the Chicago con- 
vention and supported Leonard Wood on all bal- 
lots. The Senators questioned Mr. McCamant in 
their effort to decide whether, as Johnson had 
charged, he had broken faith with the Oregon 
voters in disregarding the preference expressed at 
the primary: 


Mr. McCamant: This statement does not con- 
tain the words “I agree,” “I promise,” “I commit my- 
self,” or any other language which usually makes up a 
pledge as to what a man will do. I call your attention 
furthermore to the fact that the tense is present perfect. 
It is not present and it is not future. “I have avoided.” 


Mr. McCamant produced affidavits and read 
from letters to show that he had privately told a 
number of persons, inciuding Senator Johnson's 
manager, that under no circumstances would he sup- 
port Johnson if elected delegate. But Johnson in- 


sisted that Mr. McCamant had never made such a - 


declaration publicly prior to the primaries and there- 
fore the voters did not know he had a mental re- 
servation in making his statement in the voters’ 
pamphlet. McCamant admitted he had been un- 
able to produce newspaper clippings showing any 
public declaration against Johnson before the pri- 
mary. 


SENATOR CARAWAY: Why did you not say to them 
[the voters] “I will support any candidate but Senator 
Johnson?” 

Mr. McCamant: I did not think it was neces- 
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sary to qualify it after the notice I had served on 
Senator Johnson’s manager. ...... The statement did 
not amount to a commitment. It did not state what 


I intended to do. 

Senator Caraway: If it did not state what you 
intended to do, it was not quite frank, was it? 

Mr. McCamant: I think it was. 


So far as the Senate Committee discovered, Mr. 
McCamant’s greatest public benefaction was the 
Pacific Spruce Corporation deal. A few days afte: 
the feat of nominating Coolidge single-handc« 
against the Senatorial cabal had been accomplished, 
a Pacific coast promoter approached Mr. McCa- 
mant and asked him to become counsel, director 
and stockholder in the Pacific Spruce Corpora- 
tion which had been organized to take over th: 
property of the government war-time —spruc 
production corporation in Lincoln County, Oregon 
The government desired to liquidate this valuab’ 
property, in which $3,000,000 had been invested in 
equipment, not to mention the value of the timb«: 
rights. 

So Mr. McCamant, guided by the preliminary 
proposal of his promoter and the government 
agents anxious for liquidation, prepared a contract 
which at any rate relieved the government of som: 
ef its responsibilities. The price agreed on was 
$2,000,000 with $50,000 down, the unpaid bal- 
ance to be met within ten years, bearing 2 pe: 
cent interest. The title—and this is the remarkable 
feature of the deal—was to remain in the hands o! 
the government during the ten-year period. I }h's 
meant that the property was to be tax-free durin 
that time—an annual saving to the McCamant con- 
pany of $45,000 or more. 

Incensed at this loss of revenue, the taxpayers 0! 
the county have appealed to the government |: 
compensation and bills providing this are pendin 
in Congress. Senator Stanfield, Oregon Republican 
made a report on this bill from the committee on 
claims in which he declared: “If it be true that th. 
tax-exempt feature was discussed and consider 
by both the vendor and the vendee in this contrac‘ 
then this contract is the culmination of a reprehen 
sible conspiracy on the part of the parties therct 
against Lincoln County.” 

Mr. McCamant insisted that at the time the con- 
tract was negotiated it was not certain that the con- 
tract would make the property tax-free and further- 
more that in subsequent litigation to determine this 
point, his law firm had no part. There was no di:- 
position among the Senators to question the legal:t\ 
cf the transactions. When Senators suggeste« 
was a severe blow to the county to deprive it of suc!) 
a large proportion of its taxes, Mr. McCamant 
thought that this had been offset by the business th« 
company had brought into the county. However. 
the company brought into the county not only busi- 
ness but a large number of Oriental laborers who 
were driven out of the settlement by a mob of in- 
dignant residents. The Orientals brought damage 
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suits against those known to have been in the mob, 
these suits having been filed last summer by the law 
firm of which McCamant was a member until he 
qualified for the judgeship under the recess appoint- 
ment. 

Even though Mr. McCamant is a personal choice 
of the President, it is not probable that the Senate 
will confirm him in the light of the whole record. 
Yet the President has said he will insist upon con- 
firmation. Mr. Coolidge has made this statement 
even in the face of his experience with the Cab- 
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inet nomination of Charles Beecher Warren last 
March. 

Mr. McCamant took luncheon with the Pres- 
ident a few days after his appearance before the 
Senate Committee, which to Washington is equiv- 
alent to a statement from the White House say- 
ing: “I believe in this man and expect every Re- 
publican Senator to do his duty.” But Mr. Warren 
was taken in to live at the White House while his 
nomination was pending. And even that was not 
enotigh. RAYMOND CLAPPER. 


In Passaic 


S this article is being written, 11,000 workers 
are on strike in Passaic, N. J. The strikers 
sing and laugh as they picket the mills. They 

laugh when they are arrested and again when they 
are released from jail. They laugh and jeer at the 
horses of the mounted police used to tread them 
down. They even laugh a little when in pneumonia 
weather icy streams of water are directed against 
them, and when the police in an orgy of rioting 
club them right and left, and make their sensational 
attacks upon bystanders and newspaper and camera- 
men. The sixth week of the strike is ending, over 
a thousand applications for relief have come into 
strike headquarters, and yet the workers laugh their 
defiance and insist upon their constitutional right 
to picket peaceably, and to sing as they march past 
the mills. In their desperation, the authorities of 
Passaic have passed a blanket ordinance against 
“disorderly conduct,” which includes among its p’o- 
hibitions, singing in the streets without a permit. A 
seventeen-year-old lad was sentenced to thirty days 
in jail for violating this ordinance, for singing 
“Hail, hail, the gang’s all here.” But the singing 
goes on just the same. 

In their homes perhaps they do not sing. Here 
for long years a textile population of over 
20,000 has been struggling for a living far below 
subsistence level. Grown men in Passaic, skilled 
workers, fathers of families, are earning $22, $25, 
S28 per week. A file of 100 applications for strike 
relief taken at random, showed only two workers 
who had received as high as $35 per week. The 
other wages clustered between $11 and $22.50. 
four children, six children, nine children, a wife, 
and perhaps old parents too, must exist on this 
incredible wage. This of course they cannot do, 
so the mills claim the mothers also, together with 
their children as soon as the law permits. Hun- 
Ureds of these mothers whose children are of tender 
age work on the night shift, in order to be with 
their families by day. Three years ago, enlightened 
New Jersey citizens managed after years of effort 
(o pass a law forbidding this discredited industrial 
practice, an abomination so antiquated that it had 
been forbidden in England since 1844, repudiated 


by the civilized world since 1906, at the Berne con- 
ference, and even condemned by decisions of our 
own Supreme Court. This New Jersey law, passed 
in 1923, is not operating, however. The manufac- 
turers, four of them members of the Industrial 
Council of Wool Manufacturers of Passaic, have 
secured a restraining order, claiming that the law is 
unconstitutional. 

These wool manufacturers are powerful. They 
have been intrenched there for decades. Passaic 
with the neighboring towns of Clifton and Garheld 
is the second largest wool manufacturing centre in 
the country. Its Botany mill, employing nearly 6,000 
people and occupying 111 acres, is the second larg- 
est worsted mill under one roof in the world. The 
owners of these Passaic mills are Germans; they 
compete with the American Woolen Company, al- 
though they follow certain of its practices. They 
came to this country from Germany partly to escape 
interfering social legislation, and they have consist- 
ently and successfully resisted all attempts of their 
workers to unionize or materially to better their 
conditions. Readers of the New Republic will re- 
member the system of industrial espionage practiced 
by these mill owners as a means of combating un- 
ionism, brought to light six years ago by Alice Bar- 
rows of the United States Bureau of Education. 
This system of espionage still persists, the attitude 
of the mill owners towards unionism remains un- 
changed. The Botany mill, on January 24 last, 
threw out the leaders who were attempting to or- 
ganize the workers following the wage cut last fall 
of 10 percent. Thereupon almost the entire plant 
walked out. 

The very appearance of this giant mill affords 
evidence of its labor policy. Surrounded by a brick 
wall, some fifteen feet high, pierced by massive iron 
gates, the plant resembles nothing so much as a 
medieval fortress. It is laid out principally in great 
sheds, hundreds of feet long, one story high, lighted 
only by skylights, and jammed to capacity with 
heavy machines whose combined noise is deafening. 
It is conspicuously lacking in anything that might 
contribute to the health or efficiency of its workers. 
Accommodations as elementary as dressing rooms, 
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lunch rooms, rest rooms, even adequate washing fa- 
cilities are nowhere to be found. Workers, men 
and women alike, must dress and eat as best they 
may near their machines. 

Sporadically the workers revolt. They are for- 
cign born, predominately Polish, non-English speak- 
ing, many illiterate. Efforts to educate them, to 
teach them English in evening classes in public 
schools, Alice Barrows reported were nullified by the 
“atmosphere of distrust’ created by the system of 
mill espionage. The workers therefore are not very 
articulate as to their grievances, not very certain 
of the means of remedying them. But now and 
then in desperation they leave their machines. This 
happened in 1912, again in 1919 and again, six 
weeks ago. When they revolt, there is an attempt 
at organization, some kind of union is usually ef- 
fected, it functions for a time, but presently it per- 
ishes. Nearly every type of textile union has been 
tried in Passaic at one time or another, the I. W. 
W., the Workers’ International Union, the United 
Textile Workers (the A. F. of L. union), the 
Amalgamated Textile Workers. The Amalgamated 
was there longest, starting with the big strike of 
1919 and lasting for nearly three years. 

The organization in control of the present strike 
calls itself the United Front Committee. Its object 
is to amalgamate all the divers textile unions into 
one industrial union, “‘to present a united front with 
all trade unions that wish to fight wage cuts, speed- 
ing up, longer hours, and other brutal demands of 
the bosses.”” It is led by Albert Weisbord, recent 
graduate of Harvard Law School, who himself was 
once a textile worker. Whatever Mr. Weisbord’s 
sympathies may be, his conduct of the strike is en- 
tirely circumspect and moderate. There is no com- 
munist propaganda, no radical speechmaking at 
strikers’ meetings. The Textile Strike Bulletin is 
as innocent as one of Police Chief Kober’s tear 
bombs. Its first issue, dated February 24, gives 
straight news of the strike and prints the workers’ 
demands. These are: a 10 percent increase over 
the old wage scale, return of money taken from 
them by wage cut, time and half for overtime, a 
forty-four-hour week, decent, sanitary working con- 
ditions, no discrimination against union workers, 
recognition of the union, including the principle of 
collective bargaining. 

Moderate demands surely from a sweated indus- 
try. It is reported that the Councilmen of Garfield 
publicly stated that they believed these demands 
amply justified, and the Daily News of Passaic has 
presented the strikers’ case with fairness and sym- 
pathy. In Garfield, this friendliness to the strikers 
extends to the police, who stand peaceably by and 
permit picketing, and even boo-ing of scab workers 
as they enter the mills. 

The scab workers are not numerous, for the walk- 
out is fairly complete. Last Wednesday, one of the 
larger mills opened its gates for all who wished to 
return to their machines, but the call went unheeded. 
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The savage activities of the police have stiffened 
the resolution of the strikers. Visits to their homes 
reveal their temper. 

They live in tenement hutches better than those 
on New York’s East Side, but still unfit for human 
residence. Those who are still more submerged 
occupy company houses, which are unbelievably 
wretched. In one fetid dwelling we found Mrs. D., 
a widow with four children under ten, and aged 
ailing parents in addition, to support. Before the 
strike she had been earning the magnificent sum of 
$16. Now she was on strike rations averaging $9 
per week. She stood in the middle of her squali! 
room, holding her two year old baby in her arms 
To her skirts clung an older child with sickly face 
and the staring eyes of hunger. Mrs. D. was askei 
if she wanted to go back to the mills. ‘Not til! 
evr’ body goes,” she said. “I never be, what you ca!! 
it, a scab!” 

They have need of spirit, these workers, for the 
struggle may lengthen and become increasingly bit- 
ter. They have need also of more than spirit, the 
help of the more experienced unions. Many locals 
in allied trades are generous in their contributions 
to strike relief, and a New York City woman’s com. 
mittee has been organized to raise funds. A citi- 
zens’ committee, headed by Rabbi Wise, is offering 
to represent the strikers in conference with the mil! 
owners, who refuse to treat with the United Front 
Committee. But short. of relief, the regularly or- 
ganized unions are refraining from direct action in 
the field. Efforts to enlist the organizing help o! 
the American Federation of Labor have hitherto 
been unsuccessful. The American Federation of 
Labor has always been timid about organizing the 
textile industry. Of the million workers, fewer than 
60,000 are in textile unions of any kind. The vast 
number of the unorganized are a millstone around 
the neck of industrial progress, and of social prog- 
ress everywhere. The present strike in Passaic is 


a case in point. 
AGNEs DE LIMA. 


Sonnet In Vain 


Not sick, nor bent on self-destruction either, 
I can not sleep for thinking I must die— 
The proud warm substance of the body wither, 
Turn humble-cold, and I no more be I. 
Hot cruelty, sick love, and lonely sleep, 
These are not much to live for, nor this murk 
So permeate with fire and air to keep 
The heart assiduous at its crimson work. 
But the doom’s wonder of the heavy slow 
Swing of the turning world around the sun 
Is no mean force that easily lets go, 
No paltry fare that hunger gnaws upon. 
—Son of a rich intolerable swarm, 
Profusion-bred, to die, O Rolfe, stay warm! 
Ro.tre HumMPHrIss. 
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The Babygrand Old Party 


T was the fourth of March, and that educated 
newsdealer, Elmer Durkin, was celebrating the 
administration's birthday with informal and insult- 
ing remarks to old Doctor Horner, Wappington’s 
most determined Democrat. The doctor's party, 
Llmer charged, was a false alarm, also a flop. He 
further alleged that it was unconscious both ways 
from the ears. 

“TI can remember,” said Elmer, “when we had 
three major league parties in this country; now we 
have just half that many. The Grand Old Party 
and the Babygrand. Two years ago the Democrats 
were reading the riot act all over the place; now 
they're not reading anything but the book of eti- 
quette.”” 

“A lot of water has run under the bridge since 
the oil revelations.” 

“And a lot of Democrats,” said Elmer, “‘have 
run under the icebox. Can't they ever throw a ruck- 
us any more except in the bosom of the family? Did 
they shoot the whole works at Madison Square 
Garden? 

“I didn’t expect this act to be a wow exactly after 
what happened last election, but I never had a hunch 
it would be quite such a washout. They’re all wet, 
Doctor. They've been drowned out by the steam 
Callyope. The only way they could crash the gate 
into the big show was to carry water to the ele- 
phant. They're a flock of dittos and yesmen and 
attaboys.”” 

“Where does it seem to be hurting you the most ?”’ 
asked the sympathetic physician. 

“It’s this tax bill that gives me the croup. The 
last time Andy Mellon tried to play butter and 
egg man to the upper brackets the Democrats gave 
him a smack in the beezer and knocked him for a 
set of loops. This year he trotted out a bill that 
made a sugar papa look like a tightwad. Did your 
little playmates scratch and yowl and bite holes in 
the scenery? They did not. They only warbled, 
‘Yes, sir, that’s my baby.’ They said we mustn't 
crab their act. It wouldn’t be clubby to cramp their 
style like that. I ask you, Doc, is that any way to 
sidestep the grim reaper?” 

“You're not fair, Elmer. They couldn't help 
themselves.. They’re a hopeless minority.” 

“So is the Al in Albany. But what is his come- 
back when those upstatesmen try to high-hat him? 
‘*Xcuset, please’? None whatever. The best news 
they hear from Al is a sock in the chin. Every time 
they open their trap they get it all full of knuckles. 

“No, that’s not the answer, Doc—all that runs 
for Sweeney. Being a minority is nothing new to a 
Democrat, but he used to wear a cauliflower ear 
as if it was a medal. Now he’s got no more fight 
in his system than Jack Dempsey. All you can get 
out of him is ‘What fork would you use if invited 
to a White House sausagefest ?” 

“All the time Congress was trying to bring a lit- 
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tle sunshine into the lives of the hundred neediest 
millionaires, the jolly old ultimate consumer was 
getting his just north of the collarbone. Did the 
Democrats raise any squawk for this poor old skate ? 
Not that I heard. What position did they take on 
the tariff? Horizontal, with their dogs pointing 
toward the roof. They just laid down and played 
dead like Benito’s trained ginnies. 

“Where were thosé bench-warmers during the 
coal strike with everybody froze up and busted and 
C. C. doing nothing whatever per week? There 
was a swell chance for them to sink the harpoon 
into the White House spokesman and give those 
G. O. P.’s the bum’s rush. Well, they leaned their 
towering intellects together for eight or eleven 
months and when they came out of the ether it 
was too late. Now the simps are pinning hollyhocks 
on Calvin for the masterly way he twiddled his 
thumbs. 

“Those die-easies of yours wouldn't even vote to 
have the Senate poke its old beak into Mellon’s 
aluminum trust. When it came to a showdown three 
or four noble Jeffersonians rolled under the bureau 
like a collar button and the whole thing went 
blooey.” 

“[ guess there wasn’t anything wrong in that 
aluminum business, anyway.” 

“Maybe not, but how come they clapped on the 
silercer so quick? It listens like moral turp to me. 
Of course I don’t know any more about it than you 
do—or even Attorney General Sargent. Every- 
thing is blotto. 

‘Now they try to make out that the petting party 
is all over. The worm has done a turn and the 
camel’s back is busted. What are they going to 
fight and bleed about? The Italian debt settlement. 
Wouldn't you know it! After booting all those 
good chances they go and pick a raspberry like 
that. What does it mean in our young life how 
much those wops sign up for? We'll only get rub- 
ber checks anyhow. 

“No, no, Doctor. There’s no kick in a barrel of 
that hop. That won't pry Cal loose from his meal 
ticket. He'll do a Brodie some day, of course. The 
dope is that he is skidding a little now and that's 
all jake by me, but it’s a pipe he won't be pushed 
off by those Democrats. What's the use of an op- 
position party that won't opp? They don’t answer. 
Jiggle the hook and get your nickel back.” 

The old physician was inclined to be philosoph- 
ical about the matter. 

“As a doctor and a Democrat, I have seen a 
lot of suffering in my time,” he said. ‘Much as | 
hate to agree with you on any subject there is pos- 
sibly something in what you say. But somehow these 
Democratic funerals never come off as advertised. 
There’s life in the old dog yet. It'll wake up 
some day.” 

“So did Rip Van Winkle,” said Elmer, “but he 
couldn't scare up enough sidekicks for a game of 
pinochle,” Fevix Ray. 
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Washington Notes 


MAZING as it may seem, the present session of 

Congress appears certain to end without the prom- 
ised debunking of the Coolidge administration. With the 
refusal of the Senate to pass the Walsh Aluminum reso- 
lution the door to all effective investigation at this session 
was definitely closed. If they would not pass that, clearly 
they will not pass anything. The hollow humbuggery of 
the Coolidge economy claims, recently exposed by Senator 
King of Utah—one of the real men in the Senate—and 
the revelations by Senator Couzens as to irregularities and 
favoritism of the grossest sort in the Internal Revenue 
Department have both failed to register. The idea so hope- 
fully held by leading Republicans as well as Democrats 
in the Senate, that by the time the session was over Mr. 
Coolidge would have begun to slip and a lot of the shine 
been rubbed off his prestige, turns out to be unfounded. 
The truth is, with the character and volume of press sup- 
port behind him and the whole corps of Washington cor- 
respondents eating out of his hand twice a week regularly, 
there is no way for even such really unanswerable stuff 
as developed by Couzens, Norris, King and Walsh to get 
fully home to the people. The facts simply fail in trans- 
mission. Nor is the disintegration of the so-called opposi- 
tion party in the Senate into a lot of broken fragments a 
helpful thing to the exposers of bunk. No, sir; nothing 
so far at this session has done Mr. Coolidge any harm. 
1 am afraid the hopeful statesmen of his own party here 
who are so secretly desirous of seeing him slide will have 
to wait a bit longer. His luck hasn’t even begun to 
run low. 


A few weeks ago I made in this place certain remarks 
concerning the homecoming from his Asiatic and African 
hunting trip of Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., who it will 
be recalled ran unsuccessfully as Republican candidate for 
Governor of New York in 1924. He has now landed, 
and subsequent information confirms the predictions I then 
made. I still feel that Teddy presents a pretty problem 
to the New York Republican leaders, the more important 
of whom are here in Washington; that most of these wish 
he had stayed in Africa and that some would not have 
wept if a lion had bit a big and vital piece out of the 
gallant young Colonel. As one newspaper expressed it, he 
arrived in New York, talking about his trip like Marco 
Polo and making it particularly clear that he proposes to 
reénter public life at the earliest opportunity. In what 
capacity it was not diyulged; but plainly, something must 
be done for Teddy. If they do not renominate him for 
Governor—and believe me, they do not intend to do that 
— they must get him something that will satisfy him. 
Which isn’t so easy as you might think. 


The remarkable devotion to principle of those two elo- 
quent Senatorial knights, Borah and Reed, which impelled 
them after the World Court defeat dramatically to journey 
out to Chicago and on up to Wisconsin in an effort to insure 
the defeat of Senators McKinley and Lenroot—both of 
whom were already in trouble up to their double chins— 
may impress some of their admirers as a courageous and in- 
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spiring course but it leaves me cold. As a usual thing | 
count myself among the Reed and Borah admirers. That :s 
to say, compared with the rest of the party Senators: the) 
seem to me relatively unafraid and uninclined toward hun 
bug. I cannot say, however, that their speeches either du: 
ing the World Court fight or the tax debate increased 
my admiration. As for their onslaught upon McKinley ani 
Lenroot instead of proving their courage it seems to 1». 
to cast doubt both upon that quality and their sincerity. 

If they really burn with this inner fire and are implac- 
ably determined to raise their voices against the return 
to the Senate of those who by their votes aided in perpe 
trating what they consider one of the worst crimes in his 
tory, let them go into Pennsylvania and kick the pious 
Pepper around a little and then go up to Massachuset:. 
and assail jolly Billy Butler, the happy-hearted friend ai! 
adviser of the President. These are shining marks, an 
ought to be the real targets for the heavy firing with whic! 
Borah and Reed tell us they propose to enliven the |: 
campaign. It was the pious Pepper, it will be recalle: 
who scuttled his own Court plan, submerged his own juc; 
ment and convictions in the matter to the desire of 1 
Coolidge, smothered his hostility—in short, played the r 
of deserter. It would be reasonable to assume that Mess: 
Borah and Reed would desire more keenly to defeat }:: 
than Senators who merely followed their party and ha: 
no particular previous position to abandon. 

As for Senator Butler, if the avenging Senatorial furic: 
are as fearless and sincere as they would have us belic\: 
they should lose no time in levelling a blow at the ge: 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Because after all it is the noble Calvin who is primari!y 
and principally responsible for our adhesion to the Court 
and in no way can that great man, serenely riding t!\ 
popular tide, be hurt more than by the repudiation ¢! 
fall in his own state of his particular and personal frie: 
There is certainly every reason for Borah and Reed, 
they intend as they say to continue the battle to the bitte: 
end, to concentrate with particular earnestness and for 
upon Pepper and Butler. Yet I predict they will do noth- 
ing of the sort. I predict that Borah will make no spee:' 
against Pepper and that neither one of them will go int 
Massachusetts. It is all right to kick poor old McKinle\ 
and place themselves in position to be in at his death, but 
to interfere with the Mellon program in Pennsylvania an: 
take the field against Mr. Coolidge’s special friend 
Massachusetts—that is a different story. 

By the time the summer rolls around the fire that now 
consumes these two blazing boys will be all wet. Person 
ally the only thing I think Reed, who is the more poison 
ous of the two, can accomplish is the defeat of his own 
party candidate in his own state of Missouri—the Hon. 
Harry Hawes. Hawes as a member of Congress voted for 
the World Court resolution in the House last session. He 
did not have to do it, but he did. He is now a candidate 
for the Senate and Reed is supporting him. His Repub- 
lican opponent voted in the Senate-with Reed against the 
Court. Unquestionably Reed has succeeded in stirring up 
a real anti-Court sentiment in Missouri and poor Hawes 
I am told is suffering like the devil. Reed’s course beyond 
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doubt aids the enemy and how he is going to support 
Hawes effectively under the circumstances baffles my powers 
of understanding. About the only hope I see for Hawes, 
who is about the pick of the Missouri Congressmen, is so 
to manoeuvre as to make the wet issue overshadow every- 
thing else. It is a ridiculous situation. 

The real truth is that Borah and Reed, in entering into 
this compact to wage war upon all Senatorial candidates 
who favored the World Court, started something entirely 
beyond their power to finish. As a result neither one will 
enhance his reputation. 

oe Be 
Washington. 


Knowing and Feeling 


RT is a statement of something as it appears to 
some persons or group of persons who are masters 
of a technique of expression. Science is a statement of some- 
thing as it appears to all persons who are masters of a tech- 
nique of expression. In order to look the same to a// per- 
sons, a thing must be made of simple parts and be put 
together in an intelligible way. Therefore science is 
atomistic. But to look right to just some person or to a 
number of persons looking at the thing in one way, a thing 
need not be atomized. It can be taken as a whole, and 
therefore art is not atomistic. The product of science is an 
equation. The product of art is a picture.” 
In this statement, published in a recent paper, nothing is 
said about feeling or emotion although nothing is more gen- 
erally believed than that art is peculiarly related to feeling. 


The definition that is here presented is made in terms of 


knowing, but what, it may be asked, has dancing to do with 
knowing? The answer can be found in experiment. 

Let a person who is walking down the street begin to 
take notice of the movement of his legs. If he thinks of it 
as @ one-one movement, he may have the impression of 
columns or blocks falling with successive thuds upon the 
pavement. Let him then begin to hum or whistle a march 
tune. At once the thing known begins to take on another 
character. The movements of the legs are connected in 
staccato series. “They are serial points in the flux of the 
music, and to a certain extent they seem like concentra- 
tions of the music itself. They are somewhat like the whirl- 
pools of ether that according to some physical theories con- 
stitute the solid actuality of matter. Of course, in this case 
the material fact of the music and the legs are distinguish- 
able, but I am not now making reference to the elements 
but to the total fact of the march. 

When the subject has noted the characters of the march, 
let him change his tune to a dance. It is assumed that the 
actual movements of the legs are the same whether the 
person is walking without paying any precise attention at 
all, whether he is noting the successive movements, or 
whether the march movements, or the dance movements. 
Stresses and movements, more or less pronounced, of the 
body undoubtedly enter, but even when these are minimized, 
the amalgam of tune and leg movements makes something 
quite different in the various instances that I have posited. 
When the tune is a dance, for instance, we shall find the 
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successive steps to be as though there were a sliding line 
between them. Though the steps are relatively fixed ele- 
ments in the swirl of sound movements, yet they difier 
from the steps of the march or the walk inasmuch as they 
are taken, not separately, but together in different ways. 

It is fairly obvious that these different ways of taking 
the steps are different ways of knowing them, and that 
things can not be known as different unless there is an actual 
difference somewhere in the scene. Which means that be- 
side the mere steps there is the known tune, the rhythmic 
setting, which is notably different in the various cases. ‘These 
also enter into the known situation and are parts of it. 

The familiar objection to this insistence on the cognitive 
side of things is that we do not snow these things but that 
we feel them. We are obliged, therefore, to give some 
account of feeling. That we do feel these things is un- 
doubted. The question is how feclings are related to 
knowing. 

In ordinary speech we habitually use the term feeling for 
cognition of what is vague. An uncertain sound is felt 
rather than heard; a thing perceived in the dusk or in a fog 
is felt rather than seen. As soon as we get the object clear 
we cease to talk about the feelings, and speak in terms of 
perceptions. If a certain field is entirely unperceived, it is 
also unfelt. If in a dense fog we suddenly bump into a 
tree, it is because we have neither “seen” nor “felt” it, 
whereas if we had “felt” its presence even without “seeing” 
it, we would have gone around it. “Feelings are, in fact, the 
perceived background and environment of adjustments, and 
it is indifferent whether these are inside or outside the body. 
The more definitely objects are perceived, the more definitely 
that one, in the act of adjustment, gets a clear perception 
of the objects involved in it, the less need there is of vaguely 
perceived elements, and consequently the less there is of 
teelings. 

This is the position toward which science clearly- aims 
in its desire to get statements that are true for every one, 
and in every posture. But art is a statement of things as 
they appear to some one. Some one is concerned with 
things as he sees them. It is permissible to him to retain 
more vagueness, more of feeling, since he is responsible only 
to himself. But in fact with greater clearness and greater 
objectivity, expression becomes more perfect. The artist 
habitually tries to turn vague feeling into clear perception, 
and the intelligent spectator tries to do the like. Feelings 
are then reduced to those of acceptance or rejection, pleas- 
ure and pain as they used to be called, and so the maximum 
of perception intensity is attained. 

Music, which is regarded as peculiarly the domain of 
feeling among the arts, may be analyzed to illustrate what 
has been said. Music is movement, and movement when 
it excites interest brings about the most decided reactions. 
Sound as compared with sight is vaguely localized. The 
behaviorist, J. B. Watson, finds that babies show the fear 
reaction especially in two cases, when there is lack of sup- 
port, and when there is a sudden noise. It is probable that 
the two cases are related, because in both there is a startling 
event, and lack of something to hold to. Since sound gives 
less of definite localized fixation than sight, it follows nat- 
urally that in listening to music there is a more diffused 
interest than in attending to a play. In fact most people 
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at the theatre do attend to the play far more exclusively 
than they attend to the music at a concert. Hence music 
is naturally an accompaniment to many forms of activity. 
It gives increased intensity to thought and action, increasing 
intensity at the cost of clearness. The tones themselves may 
be clear, the music in itself may be clearly perceived, but the 
whole present field of interest is not exhausted by what is 
perceived within the “frame.” This is indeed true to some 
extent of all art, and directly contradicts one of the most 
familiar truths of zsthetics, the “truth,” to wit, that only 
what lies within the frame counts for the picture. It is 
only when we realize the function of that which lies outside 
the frame that zsthetic experience becomes intelligent. 

A word should, perhaps, be added on feeling or emotion 
as the causes of action. Because he is in love with a 
woman, a man may write a history of the Punjab, or traverse 
Darkest Africa, or get drunk, or write a poem. The woman 
is the occasion, the emotion is the felt disturbance, and the 
act is the consequence. Emotion of this sort has nothing 
specially to do with zxsthetics. The characteristic of feeling 
in relation to zsthetics is its diffusion into the field of sub- 
ject matter. Vague statements of the kind that mix up 
impulse, desire, emotion, and feeling in every sense of that 
much over-burdened word, are common in talk on art, but 


they do not help to explain anything. 
Leo STein. 


The International Theatre 
Exposition 


HEATRE ARTS MONTHLY is the only source 

to which readers in English can go for journalistic 
records of what appears somewhat suddenly and to many 
people dazzlingly in the new theatre exposition at Steinway 
Hall, shown under the auspices of the Neighborhood Play- 
house, the Theatre Guild, The Provincetown Playhouse, 
the Greenwich Village Theatre. Of these hundreds of ex- 
amples of modern theatre production Theatre Arts has al- 
ready presented many of the most important, from 1920 
until now. Grunewald’s settings for the opera at Stock- 
holm, Picasso’s Parade and Tricorne, Strnad’s Ring 
Theatre, Strohbach’s Massemensch, René Fuerst’s Emperor 
Jones for the Odéon production, Rabinowitch’s Lysistrata ; 
designs from Meierhold, Jean Victor Hugo, Cocteau; the 
Kamerny set for the Man Who Was Thursday, for Phédre 
and Salomé, and many other foreign designs, as well as all 
the important American, to be seen at Steinway Hall, have 
been published in this magazine and may be studied in its 
files. 

Otherwise any attempt to present these designs to read- 
ers can come to little; their only adequate record is visual ; 
there is not much to say of them except as to the range 
and selection and the theories involved—of general the- 
atrical esthetics and of the artists behind the various works 
and movements and schools, some of which matter is given 
yn the catalogue and some promised in the next issue of 
The Little Review. 

In the hundreds of showings at Steinway Hall what are to 
be regarded it seems as the foremost artists of America, 
Sweden, Italy, Spain, England, France, Russia, Poland, 
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Germany, Austria and four or five countries more are repre- 
sented. There are Meierhold, deriving from Stanislavsk,’s 
theatre in Moscow, a famous revolutionary, director of fou, 
theatres; Tairoff of “the synthetic three-dimensional the- 
atre,” the Kamerny, in Moscow; Kiesler from Vienna, the 
inventor of the “Octophon,” “Theatre-in-Space” and thie 
“Endless Theatre with the Endless Stage”; Leger of Paris, 
famous Cubist painter; Picasso, famous as an eccentric «: 
--ener for the theatre; Jean Victor Hugo; Rabinowitc!; 
designer of the Lysistrata and Carmencita, lately show: 
here by the Moscow Musical Studio and winner of t) 
first prize at the International Exposition in Paris; aii 
many other foreign artists, together with the American: 
B. Aronson, Norman-Bel Geddes, Louis Lozowick, Fred 
erick Jones, Lee Simonson, James Reynolds, Donald Oc; 
lager and others, though Ernest de Weerth and his mai, 
designs for Reinhardt’s European theatres is not repr: 
sented and Robert Edmond Jones, whose fine exhibition 
is on tour, is present only in his designs for Skyscrapers 
which are remarkable enough, but by no means indicat: 
the unforgettable penetration of some of his Macbeth cd: 
signs nor the superb distinction of his Birthday of the 
Infanta. 

The most interesting and stimulating section of the ex 
hibition is the Russian, And in the Russian are best exem 
plified two of the three most striking theories illustrated 
and forwarded by this whole enterprise. There we se: 
admirable examples of the Constructivist theory, where «! 
stage ornament and zsthetic design is abjured for the sak: 
of useful and unifying movement and stage levels. There 
we see settings of the purely Cubistic theory. You could 
get nowhere, however, by trying to construct an underly- 
ing principle for the whole venture of this internation.! 
exhibition of the theatre, since no poirt of view is repr: 
sented, and since the designs and models range from thc 
Penny Plain and Two Penny Colored of the Victoria 
English, on through conventional operatic settings, Pica 
so’s ballets—badly shown in the exhibition—to stages o 
mechanical units, blocks, ladders, poles, cages, whatnot: 
and on to Kiesler’s Endless Theatre, with its freedo: 
from the ground, its tracks winding here and there, i: 
moving stages on which every human spectacle is suppos««! 
to have a chance of adequate presentation. Among t!\: 
finest designs are the Russian models for Racine’s Phéd 
and Oscar Wilde’s Salomé. It must be observed that man) 
of the foreign designs appear to better advantage pictoria!! 
than those of some of our American artists, but that 
in many cases the effect has the merits of a poster 
or a print rather than any theatrical connection or direct 
practical applicability. The most profound and significant 
design in the whole exhibition is Norman-Bel Geddes's 
Dante Model, with its scope and originality, its intense 
gradations, its magnificent and subtle variety, its soaring 
ascents and descents, its really grandiose emotion. ‘The 
most poetic and poignant design in the exhibition is Mr. 
Geddes’s model for the setting of a Biblical story, a litt!« 
town like Nazareth, very subtle and gentle, beautiful, and 
quiet as the light of a star, and, speaking technically, marve!- 
ously a unit. 

Americans are not accustomed to conversation about any 
ideas in particular, and they are very touchy and ill «t 
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ease in argument or controversy of any kind. This is true 
for the most part among both artists and laymen; there 
are exceptions, The theories set forth by some of the lead- 
ers behind this theatrical exhibition will amuse, enrage, 
delight, stimulate and justify, according to the reader 
involved. 

Are we to abandon simultaneous intellectual impression 
on the crowd? Yes, and replace it by impression on the 
nervous system of the crowd. * ® * The most intellec- 
tual and the most brutal of men can undergo the same 
sensation, and need not be ashamed of doing so. ‘The the 
atre of today must seek to develop along the lines indicated 
by this phenomenon. 

Paris, according to M. André Salamon, can feel the sat- 
isfaction of having been the first to win the new artistic 
battle, a battle the prize of which is no longer a single 
combat, but—with the help of machinery, which was once 
the childish terror of the artist—the restoration of a lost 
splendor—Mr. Salamon being French. 

Mr. Kiesler has a long and most suggestive—though by 
no means always final or convincing article—in which he 
denies from every angie the peep-show stage. The con- 
temporary theatre, he says, calls for the vitality of life 
for this the proscenium stage is not enough—the new spirit 
bursts the stage, resolving it into space to meet the demands 
of the action—the stage must be recreated so that the action 
may be seen unambiguously by all the spectators—one ot 
the solutions is: the floor of the stage is raised and mounts 
gradually to a diagonal plane, the other parts changed and 
so on until the stage becomes a sort of four-sided funnel 
opening toward the audience and spatial distancing is 
wchieved with clear cubic effect. This “space-stage” is not 
merely a priori space but also appears as space. 

When we come to more abstract theorizing in and among 
these stage artists and their commentators, there is a good 
deal of nonsense, the kind of thing that artists chatter in 
Paris cafés, painting, as Rodin said of Whistler, more with 
their tongues than with their brushes. Words are given 
special meanings, if they mean anything at all, we hea: 
for example that the greatness of people can be gauged by 
the absence of two elements, one of which is culture, the 
other of which I cannot quite make out from the text. We 
are asked, can objects see? 

Meierhold is said to believe in Construction not Com- 
position, as if any finality of usage did not achieve its 
body of arrangement, as if the use of parts did not relate 
them to a whole. He believes in Constructivism because 
it embodies movement belonging to our time; industry, 
machinery, science—as if all movement in machines, «!! 
motion, were not expressed in patterns eternal in human 
visual and emotional experience, and so on and so on, 
theories and verbal defenses. 

But a great deal of theoretical babble and confusion and 
hot folly always accompanies any movement in art and 
has no doubt its uses, though any mind without holes in 
it can see the folly and specious reasoning. It is better to 
look at the works of art themselves; what is to be said 
they say, when they are any good. In the history of the 
modern theatre this exhibition is powerful, feebly self- 
conscious, scatter-brained, suggestive. prophetic and val- 
uable, SrarkK YOUNG. 
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The Bandwagon 
Bic Business MAN SpkAKS PLAINLY 

Ask General Coleman du Pont a question and you get 
definite and immediate results .. . 

“If you were going to select a man to fill an executive 
job which paid fifty thousand dollars a year,” I asked him, 
“what qualities would you look for?” 

“Fitness,” said the General. 

lnterview in Lib rfty. 
Doesn't Scown at Att 

Primo de Rivera, to me, is one of the most remarkable 
characters in history. He is not what we would generally 
picture as a dictator, because he is always smiling ... 

The ex-Ambass 


idor to Spain. 
AMBITION 

I would to God I had power to stand here without eating 

a bite or taking a drink or sleeping a wink until twelve 

o'clock on the fourth day ol March, 1931. 


Matapy APPEARS IN FLORIDA 


Tallahassee has never come in for the amount of pub 


RARE 


licity it merits. The city is what is sometimes known as 
“publicity shy.” 
] id N 5 
Micutr Take THem Lireratyy 
A member of the National Security League opposed the 


reading of the Ten Commandments in the schools because, 
she said, this would play into the hands of the pacifists. 
limes. 


—New York 


Two Biros Witn One Srone 


I am unwilling to make a contribution of America’s hard- 
earned dollars at such a stressful time as this to the type of 
government which Italy is now presenting to the world... . 
This great sum that we are giving Italy would erect post- 
office buildings all over the United States. 

—Congressman Upshaw. 


WomMeEN AND CHILDREN First 
Provisional Instructions for the Control! of Mobs by 
Chemical Warfare: Sprinkling of persistent gases previ- 
ous to the attack will effectively deny areas and approaches. 
In serious disturbances, gases can be sprinkled on the mob 
from aeroplanes. . . . If possible, consideration should 
be given to women and children, so as to cause them no 


undue injuries, 


—U.S8. Army Handbook. 


Butvetin From tHe Hoty or Ho.iss 


Lafayette, Ind.—The Klanswomen of this city enter- 
tained the Knights of the K. K. K. and their families at 
their Klavern January 30. A six o’clock supper was served, 
after which. ......; came a band of fifteen women, all 


dressed in white, with blue sashes decorated with spoons, 
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Each lady tad a kitchen implement with a kazoo hid within, 
and wonderful music was made. 
—The Fellowship Forum. 


Lock JAW THE ONE Bar To GREATNESS 


If you can pass these tests you can develop a superb 
singing voice: Can you open your mouth wide enough to 
insert two fingers between your teeth? Can you swallow 
five times in succession? . . . 

—Perfect Voice Institute, Chicago. 


Reflections on Leaving 


New York 


T the Aquarium, a tropical booby-bird, imprisoned 
in a small tank, is shivering with cold. 

Horses are slipping in downtown streets and cutting 
their knees on the ice. 

The boys in the office of the Daily Graphic are hot on 
the trail of Earl Carroll’s orgy; the boys in the office of 
the Herald-Tribune are hot on the trail of the Countess 
Cathcart. 

Young lawyers in the District Attorney’s office are for- 
swearing the use of alcohol so that they can act as agents 
provocateurs in fashionable night clubs. Young lawyers in 
private firms are protecting the interests of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company. 

Young men in bond-selling houses are worrying for fear 
they have not enough self-confidence to sell wonds success- 
fully. 

Typists are looking forward to the moment when they 
can go to the water-cooler. 

Gray snow, which matches the sky, is falling. 

The students at New York University are trying to 
pretend that Washington Square is their campus. 

At a ball in Webster Hall, the waiters are picking the 
pockets of a fat Greenwich Village bookshop-keeper in the 
costume of a pirate. 

Young poets, who cannot afford to go to night clubs, 
are writing poems on the hollowness of the time. 

The Brevoort and the Lafayette are being renovated 
in the style of the Pennsylvania Station lavatory. 

The gray snow, as soon as it has fallen, rises from the 
ground in noxious exhalations, and people fall ill of ton- 
silitis, grippe, pneumonia, pleurisy, bronchitis, influenza and 
tuberculosis. 

Clothing stores on Fourteenth Street are selling out their 
entire stock. 

In the textile district, the textile workers are pumped 
in early in the morning, in and out at the lunch hour and 
out at the end of the day. 

Furniture imprisoned in the Manhattan Storage Com- 
pany by people who have gone abroad is running up enor- 
mous bills. 

Women, waiting to use the telephone booths in Liggett’s 
drug-stores, are buying banana-nut sundaes and listening 
to Ukulele Ike on the phonograph. 

At the Grand Central Palace, there is a big Bath-Room 


Fixture Exhibition. 
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At the Algonquin, when a popular dramatic critic says, 
“I’m going to South America,” an eminent humorist wil! 
reply, “Going in for the big Honduras contest?” 

At the opera, they are working on the revival of a little- 
known opera by Meyerbeer. 

Highbrow theatres are straining every nerve to discover 
another Michael Arlen. 

People are waiting in line in the cold to see the new 
Gloria Swanson picture. 

Popular actors in the West Fifties are endeavoring to 
seduce young actresses by showing them oil paintings of 
themselves; the young actresses are exacting contracts be 
fore they will consent to yield. 

The hostesses and hosts of night clubs are working on 
wise-cracks, quaint accents and other naivetés, for which 
they will make their guests pay cover charges. 

On Madison Avenue, antique stores are selling pairs of 
china dogs for sixty-five dollars apiece. 

On Park Avenue, above the Grand Central, people tx 
lieve they are living with distinction, though at considerable 
expense. 

On Lexington Avenue, people are wishing that they lived 
on a more cheerful street. 

At the concerts of modern music, the ladies wear auburn 
sideboards. and corpse-white toques. 

At the concerts of the Philadelphia orchestra, Mr. St 
kowski wears a dress-suit. 

German theatrical men, with their mistresses, both shaped! 
like well stuffed ottomans, are eating sandwiches at sand- 
wich-palaces. 

Prostitutes and detectives in collusion are framing vic 
tims in the upper Forties. 

Smart book-stores on upper Fifth Avenue are selling 
handsome sets of standard authors in morocco bindings so 
tight that it is impossible to open the books. 

Smart book-stores on the side streets in the Forties are 
selling first editions of Joseph Hergesheimer for seve 
dollars apiece. 

The art galleries are lined in carpets, like Campbell! s 
Funeral Church. 

Bishop Manning has made public statements on thx 
importance of Christian faith. 

People suffering from exhaustion, despondency and acute 
self-dissatisfaction are being treated by expensive specialists 
for dental trouble, mastoiditis, astigmatism, inflammatory 
rheumatism, ophthalmic goitre and fallen arches, and finally 
turned over to psycho-analysts, who will frighten them 
into fits. 

People coming home late at night in the upper East 
Eighties and Nineties are obliged to struggle with three 
Yale locks in order to get into apartments, which they 
will subsequently discover to have been robbed. 

Corner drug-stores will supply bad gin to people they 
know well enough. 

Students at Columbia University are electing courses 
in Russian, Collective Bargaining and the History of the 
Thought, Civilization and Political Development of Europe. 

In Harlem, the whites are visiting the Negroes in the 
hope of finding among them a little color and warmth; 
and the Negroes are striving their hardest to learn to live 
like the whites. EpmMuNp WILSsoN. 
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Florida Madness 


IR: I read the recent editorial on Florida in the New 

Republic and have been thinking it over since. What struck 

me particularly was your opinion that the Florida migration is not 

pioneering of the old kind, but represents something unstable and 

undesirable in our general living arrangements. It is on this sub- 

ject that I have been speculating, and my results are to this 
effect. 

During most of the last century the tone and interests of Amer- 
ican society were influenced greatly by rural conditions. Down 
until about 1880 the cities were not so potent in their influence 
as they have been since. Probably the city then was affected more 
by the farming areas of the East and South and by the frontier 
than they were affected by it... . 

Now of course this condition is greatly altered. The significant 
change in the last fifty years isn't so much the numerical growth 
of the cities and the relative decline of the rural population. A 
more important change is that the present generation of city folk 
is largely city born and bred, and hence almost wholly cut off from 
the country. But even more significant is the spreading influence 
of the city over the rest of the country. The decades since 1880 
have seen not only the closing of the public domain, but also the 
appearance of many of the inventions that have changed the rela- 
tion between the large centres of population and the farming 
regions. These inventions, such as the movie, the radio, the auto- 
mobile, the large printing press, the phonograph, have brought 
the city more to the farmer than they have brought the farm to 
the city resident. They are the agencies by which the city is ex- 
tending its ideals and interests, its pastimes and fashions, through- 
out the country.... 

If the city is affecting the country, so in turn is the city being 
formed under special influences—the influence of wealth in general 
and of money in particular. That influence on the city is cer- 
tainly greater than it was on the nineteenth century farms. Every- 
one in the city uses.money for nearly all his needs, whereas the 
farmer who raised his own food did not have to resort to it so 
frequently. . . . A successful business man may have the whole 
world as a field from which to draw his profits; the suc- 
cessful farmer is limited in his enterprises to the amount of land 
he cultivates. In the city, another thing helps to make everybody 
think in terms of money, and that is the force of advertising. The 
resident of a large city is always being urged to buy something 
or to compare goods as to their money values. If he reads his 
newspaper, or patronizes the street car, or walks down the street, 
or goes to the theatre, he finds that advertising, like the poor, is 
always with him, reiterating its selling slogans, until he becomes 
indoctrinated, at least in part, with its commercial ideals. 

The large and ever-present supply of money in the city surely 
affects its activities and the aspirations of its society. Where so 
much store is put on acquiring money, equal emphasis is placed 
on the spending of it, since the one is necessary to the other. And 
that emphasis leads us to rely on purchases and profits for our 
contentment. There seems to be a sort of unconscious conspiracy 
among business men, advertisers and newspapers to put the seal 
of approval on any pastime that circulates money freely without 
damaging severely our capacities for future consumption. .. . 
Who hears the voices (if there are any) now raised against finery, 
luxury, and what is called soft living? Are not these the ob- 
jectives of prosperity? The appeal of the moralist has been super- 
seded by the appeal of the advertiser. 

The emphasis on prosperity has helped to bring about the 
standardization of tastes and the uniformity of pursuits which 
critics of America so readily bewail. If we don't live as our 
neighbors live, isn’t it a sign that we are less prosperous than 
they? . . . We judge success by our incomes, and know our 
neighbors’ as well as they know ours. It is the necessity of ap- 
pearing prosperous that compels us to conform. If we do not, we 
are counted as failures or part failures, and are accordingly looked 
cown upon by our acquaintances. 
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Since the standard of our wel! being is the amount of money 
we spend, we part with our earnings readily, and so become more 
and more familiar with purchased enjoyments. Such enjoyments 
are naturally of a conventional kind, and our relying upon them 
does not transform our surplus energy into individual effort. If 
we use our money to while away the leisure hours, we simply 
hire someone else to amuse us, and submit to such treatment as is 
not actually painful. We make no contribution of our own, de- 
velop no capacities, and achieve nothing in the way of self 
expression. . . . Being formal and impersonal, our amusement 
does not really satisfy us, and hence we do not like to work hard 
in order to secure it. We want to have it on easy terms. And 
thus we come to harbor a liking for soft living. For what is 
soft living but being supported and entertained by someone else? 
Part of the existing instability and discontent must come from the 
influence of prosperity on city life, and the urbanizing of the rural 
regions by the radio, the movie and the newspaper, al! of them 
bringing the jazz, the sport, the auction bridge, the crime, the 
fashions, the Charlestons, and the commercial! ideals of the city to 
elevate the small towns and the countryside. 


Madison, Wis. Curtis Nerrers 


Gutter Literature 


IR: I rub my eyes and take a second look. Can it be true 

that the New Republic recognizes the existence of “Gutter 
Literature” and condemns it? Surely my senses do not deceive 
me. Surely such an article appears in the issue of February 17, 
and it seems reasonable to assume that the New Republic condemns 
this type of literature, else it would either not have permitted the 
article to appear, or it would have added a facetious editorial note 
to the effect that the author (Mandeville) is poisoned with “so 
called” Nordic ideals and “repressions” and is in all probability 
a member of the K K K! 

I cannot recall within the past ten years an instance in which 
the New Republic has raised its voice against “Gutter Literature,” 
although that type has filled the newsstands and bookstores ever 
since the War. A few years ago Mr. Sumner and others tried to 
suppress one of the vilest examples of this sort of filth, but I do 
not recall their getting any support from the New Republic. In- 
deed, if my memory serves me correctly, the New Republic not 
only did not assist the forces of decency in that and similar fights, 
but held up to ridicule those men and women who led the fight. 
Why this change? Has the New Republic “got religion?” Well, 
we hope it has, since it is better late than never! 

One paragraph in Mr. Mandeville’s article invites comment 
because it repeats a statement which has been made ad nauseam 
by the so-called “young intellectuals,” but which historical research 
will doubtless establish as having originated with a moron; to wit, 
“Most of these journals of course . . . base their appeal on the 
fact that for the average man and even more for the average 
woman leading the common existence in this country, only partially 
literate, with limited financial resources, real life is a drab, dull 
and sordid affair.” 

It has never seemed to me, in traveling through Europe and 
America, that life to the “average man and woman” of the former 
was an unusually thrilling adventure, colorful and joyous, afford- 
ing untold “outlets” for “repressions,” nor that life in the latter 
country among those of a similar economic and social scale was 
particularly “drab, dull and sordid.” In fact, in making a com- 
parison, I should certainly have thought that the Americans had 
the better of it! At any rate people in America “only partially 
literate, with limited financial resources,” travel around a bit, even 
if they must “ride the rails,” while in Europe it is possible to find 
whole villages in which not a soul has been twenty miles away— 
nor their parents before them! 

Besides, if life in America is so “drab” as compared with life 
in Europe, why do we have to make such drastic immigration laws 
and appropriate millions to put down the industry of “bootlegging 
aliens?” It would be economy and far more effective to establish 
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@ Bureau of Publicity to get out literature for those Europeans 
awaiting their turn on the immigration list, telling them just what 
hind of life awaits them in “drab, dull, sordid” America—a life 
so terrible that it has to be pepped up with “Gutter Literature.” 
Incidentally the existence of such literature as Mr. Mandeville 
describes answers in part the question, Why the K K K? 
South Hillbrook, N. Y. One OF THE Despisep Norvics. 


[The fact that the New Republic published Mr. Mandeville’s 
article of course in no way implies that it has changed its attitude 
on censorship. His article revealed the facts as to gutter literature, 
but contained no plea for censorship, official or unofficial. 

The article in question said nothing whatever as to whether life 
in America is more, or less, “drab, dull and sordid” than life in 
Europe. It referred solely to conditions in this country.— THB 
Eprvors.] 


“H. W. M.” 


IR: Dr. Laski’s fine tribute to H. W. Massingham honors both 
writer and subject. As a journalist Mr. Massingham be- 
longed neither to the old school which was too poor to keep a 
conscience, nor to the new American school which is too rich to 
keep one. The record of such an unbought and unpurchasable 
hero surely “redeems from decay the visitations of the divinity in 
man.” 

An incident which attests his devotion to principle, probably 
known only to the writer, seems worthy of preservation. At the 
time of the outbreak of the South African War Mr. Massingham 
was editor of the London Daily Chronicle. I was living in Lon- 
don and I conceived the idea that the threatened conflict might 
be averted if the conscience of England could be given a voice. 
To invoke that conscience and give it effective utterance I sub- 
mitted a questionnaire to the leaders of public opinion in England 


' and elsewhere. Immediately following England’s ultimatum to 


the Boer Republic I received a letter from Dr. Abraham von 
Kuyper, Premier of Holland, in which he appealed to English 
Liberals not to permit the War party to precipitate hostilities and 
predicted dire results in the event of war. I took this letter to 
the Press Association and was told that they could not use it. It 
was 10 p. m. and I took it to the Daily Chronicle. Mr. Massing- 
ham personally came out and suggested that I ought to let the 
Press Association have it in order to insure the widest possible 
publicity. On being told that such a tender had been made and 
rejected, he said: “I am sorry—I can offer you only two guineas 
for its exclusive use.” The letter of the Premier of Holland ap- 
peared exclusively in the Daily Chronicle the next morning and 
that day, or possibly the next, Mr. Massingham yielded his position 
as editor of the Chronicle to a Mr. Fisher. The simple facts speak 
for themselves and amply attest that he deliberately chose the 
nobler part—when did he ever do otherwise?—even at the sacri- 
fice of his position as the editor of the most influential of the 
London Liberal dailies. 

The writer betrays no confidence—for as the Grand Old Man 
would have said, the facts were “gross, open, palpable,” when he 
states that the manager of the Press Association in London plainly 
informed him that there was no market whatever for any letters 
that deprecated or in any way opposed the war but that he would 
pay well for all letters that supported the war and justified it. 
Many prominent people took the position of Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
who protested that she was not sufficiently acquainted with the 
matters in controversy to form any opjnion of value thereon. 
A member of the Friends’ body said to me: “After we whip the 
Boers I intend to join a Peace society.” 

The most sensational of all the replies came from the Queen’s 
rector at Windsor. He expressed himself at much length and in 
the most sanguinary terms. The divine hoped to see “Oom Paul 
swimming through seas of blood, psalm-singing at every belly 
stroke.” This display of spiritual fervor, duly distributed by the 
Press Association, was received by many editors as a hoax and 
not published till ample assurances were given of its genuineness. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the writer's conspiracy against 
the firm of Mars, Moloch and Mammon, was brilliantly unsuc- 
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cessful. The demand for war was supported by practically |) 
dailies in England with the exception of the Manchester Guardiay 
the Newcastle Chronicle and the London Star. 

Mr. Massingham assuredly “obeyed the voice at eve obeyed 21 
prime.” In a letter written to me shortly before his death h- 
alluded to the dangers threatening civilization in the followin, 
terms which reflect his characteristic profundity and humanir 


My own feeling is that the civilization which is based 
solely upon predatory instincts and instincts which it fosters 
legalizes and honors under fair-sounding names, not only is 
collapsing but must collapse. It must collapse because it is 
working against the spirit of life. It is collapsing, not so 
much because it is responsible for so much evil and miser, 
but because it simply will not work. The policy of doing 4 
thing not for the intrinsic value of the thing itself and ot ir: 
common use and benefit when done, but for what you ma, 
get out of it carries the logic of its own disaster. For the 
work of the world which must be carried on, in order that the 
world may live is subordinated under this policy to the profi 
able results of that work. The emphasis is not on the wor 
but its ulterior motive. Consequently the work must deteri: 
ate and to such an extent that the wheels of civilization in the 
end refuse to go round. This is true not only to logic and 
abstract theory but to fact. It is what is actually happenin, 
today. Therefore your watchword, “The Abolition of In 
terest,” seems to me not only of the first importance but ac 
tually the only salvation of society open to it. 

As for art, I think it can be left to take care of itselt. | 
that is to say, modern human society does come to realize that 
it is going straight to perdition and pulls itself together in 
consequence and sets to work for the common benefit and & 
supply the common necessities of its workers, art will follow 


as a natural course. Joun Basi. BARwnie 


Canton, Pa. Editor, Humanity First. 


The Pinchot Plan for Coal 


IR: In the editorial notes in your issue of February 3, pages 

278-9, are two paragraphs criticizing the anthracite operators 
for the failure of Governor Pinchot’s coal regulation program «& 
win legislative approval. ae 

You accuse the anthracite operators of “shocking bad fait! 
because the House committee on mines and mining took adverse 
action on the two bills advocated by the Governor. “Obvious!; 
you say, “the operators and their allies control the Republica 
machine in the state and their control has led to the smothering « 
the bills without a fair discussion.” At the hearing to which )vu 
refer, the Associated Press dispatches stated that no one appeared 
to support the bills. Therefore, if there was any smothering o! 
discussion by the committee, it was opposition to the bills which 
was smothered. 

I am aware, of course, that Mr. Pinchot claims that that hearing 
was held without fair notice. Whatever may or may not have 
been the misunderstanding as to the date when such a hearing 
should be held, there was no confusion as to when the hearings o! 
February 2 would be held. Nevertheless, despite the advance pub 
licity given those later hearings, not one of the 40,000,000 con 
sumers whose plight so distresses the Governor appeared to hai! his 
proposals as blessed. The Attorney General of the state, the State 
Secretary of Mines—both appointees of the Governor—and the 
legislative sponsor for the measures spoke, but apparently did not 
convince the committee that there was merit to the bills or public 
demand for their enactment. 

The proposal to declare anthracite coal a public utility is, to say 
the least, dubious. Its constitutionality, in the face of the dicta io 
the Wolff Packing Co. case (United States Supreme Court), is open 
to question and the enactment of such a measure would certain!) 
lead to a prolonged court action which would bring no relief to 
the public. Even waiving the question of legality, it is difficult to 
see how the consumer would benefit by such a law. The greatest 
complaint of the consumer has been against the cutting off of ‘is 
supply of hard coal. These interruptions have been and still are 


the 
only 


upo; 
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chargeable solely to strikes. The Pinchot program makes no 
provision for eliminating this source of stoppage of production. 

You further charge that the operators are unwilling to permit 
debate on a bill that would treat anthracite as a public utility in 
the matter of price and valuation. You must, of course, be aware 
of the fact that the state of Pennsylvania is without power to fix 
prices in interstate transactions and that approximately 80 percent 
of the anthracite is consumed outside the borders of that state. 
The scheme to set up a series of interstate compacts has been so 
discredited by those who would be asked to join Pennsylvania in 
that venture that it seems superfluous. 

It is unfortunate, but there seems little hope that the Pennsy!- 
vania state legislature will take any action freeing anthracite min- 
ing from the labor monopoly exercised by the United Mine Workers 
through the state mine certification law. I will not burden you, 
therefore, with academic argument. I am glad to note, however, 
that your suggestions of a “constructive” solution, recognizes that 
the union has been lacking in coéperation with mine management, 
that the union has encouraged limitation of output, that the union 
has not striven to eliminate waste in mining nor to improve quality 
and aid the operators in lowering the cost of production. Had the 
United Mine Workers been functioning in those directions an- 
thracite probably would have been less in the public eye in the 
past three years. 

Sypney A. HAte, 
Contributing Editor, Coal Age. 
New York, N. Y. 


The Problem of Immortality 


IR: The recent utterance of Mr. Luther Burbank, in regard to 

his disbelief in immortality, has provoked an avalanche of 
denunciation of this venerable botanist. The critics seem to re- 
gard immortality as a well established fact. They also seem to 
find pleasure in showering epithets upon anyone who may express 
any doubt or uncertainty in regard to the probability of the con- 
tinuation of life after death. 

A calm, unbiased consideration of the evidences which have been 
presented must result in the conclusion that there is very little or 
no proof of the existence of immortality. A more rational view 
of the problem would seem to be that immortality is a hope rather 
than a faet or certainty. 

Hope in immortality may be justified upon pragmatic grounds. 
If belief in eternal existence, with the possibility of meeting de- 
parted relatives or friends, makes life happier or more endurable 
such belief has its own justification. 

On the other hand, the idea of the existence of life apart from 
the mechanism in which it is manifested may be a perplexing and 
baffling problem. To certain types of mind tne idea might well 
become a source of annoyance rather than a comfort. 

If the ordinary individual accepts the idea of immortality upon 
the basis of the happiness which it brings to him, then it seems 
only just that he should grant the privilege of its rejection to others 
upon the same basis. 

G. B. Craycoms. 

Lafayette, La. 
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tian Science Monitor. 
P. G. Acnew is secretary of the American Engineering 

Standards Committee. 
RaymMonp CLApper is the Washington correspondent of the 
United News Association. 
Rotre Humpuaies is one of the editors of the Measure. | 
Acnes pe Lima, author of Our Enemy the Child, has made | 
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SisLey HuppLeston is now Paris correspondent of the Chris- | 


a study of night work by mothers in the Passaic textile 
mills for the National Consumers’ League. 
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Show Them 
Yow’re 


With Them 


ABOR fights bravely today on two em- 
battled fronts. You can help mightily 
in the struggle for decent American 

wages, hours and working conditions, if you 
act at once. 


IN PASSAIC, New Jersey, the strikin 


textile workers are standing up to the tear- 


r 
s 


bombs, riot-clubs and black-jacks of the 


police. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA in the soft coal 
fields evicted miners are resisting the at- 
tempts of the operators to break their union 


In both cases there is pressing need for 
immediate relief for the workers’ women 
and children. 


They must have food, clothing and shel- 


ter and they must have them nov. 


The Emergency Committee for Strikers’ 
Relief (established jointly by the League 
for Industrial Democracy and the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union) will send every 
cent you give direct to those families where 
the need is greatest. 


New Republic readers have never failed 
to respond to labor's call for help. The 


he 


workers are waging a magnificent fight. 
Show them you are with them. 


Send checks or money-orders today to 


EVELYN PRESTON, Treasurer, 


THE EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 
FOR STRIKERS’ RELIEF 


Room 635, 799 Broadway, New York City 
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THE WAR DEPARTMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


RECOGNIZES IN THIS AWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
THE LOYALTY ENERGY AND EFFICIENCY IN THE PERFORMANCE 
OF THE WAR WORK BY WHICH 


The American Thephone £ Cdegraph Company 
AIDED MATERIALLY IN OBTAINING VICTORY FOR THE ARMS 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE WAR WITH 
THE IMPERIAL GERMAN GOVERNMENT AND THE IMPERIAL 

AND ROYAL AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT 
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Teleph one Preparedness 





'Nine years ago, when this nation 
was preparing for war, it found the 
Bell Telephone System ready for 
service at home and abroad. The 
war found the Bell System prepared. 
From its technical forces so needful 
to meet our war-time activities in this 
country, fourteen battalions were 
organized to carry to the front the 
highest developments of the tele- 
phone art. No other nation had so 
complete a system of communication 
to aid in mobilizing its resources. No 
other nation was able to put into 
the field a military communication, 
system of equal effectiveness. 

Fifty years ago Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
gave to the world a new art. He had 
the vision of a nation-wide telephone 


system by which people near at 
hand and far apart could talk to one 
another as if face to face. He fore- 
saw a usefulness for the telephone 
which could not be achieved with- 
out innumerable developments, 
inventions and improvements, to 
him unknown. But not even he fore- 
saw the marvelous applications of 
telephony which gave to the Ameri- 
can armies that fighting efficiency 
which is possible only when there 
is instant exchange of complete 
information. 

Since the completion of its service 
in time of war, the Bell System has 
devoted itself to the extension of the 
telephone art as one of the great 
agencies for the development of the 
pursuits of peace. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPpANY 
AND AssocIATED ComPANIES 


BELL 


tn ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR] 


SYSTEM 


WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 














THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE 


Atinuonces that beginning March 23, 1926, it will become the first theatre of the present 
day to maintain a permanent professional company in a repertoire of dramatic and 


lyric productions. 


“THE DYBBUK” 


the current attraction 
continues thru March 11. 





BEGINNING MARCH 16, FOR ONE WEEK—MAT. ON SATURDAY 


le Musical Bill Including: 


A BURMESE PWE. (with muste by 
Henry Kichheimy) A HAYDN OPERA-Bouffe 
A ; CHINESE FANTASY (with music by A. Avshalamoff) 





AFTER MARCH 23. FOR 5 WEEKS 
“ 9 TUESDAY EVE., WEDNESDAY MAT. 
THE DYBBUK WEDNESDAY & THURSDAY EVES. 





The Triple Musical Bill *"Sttupay & SUNDAY EVES. 


466 Grand 8t. 
Telephone: 
Drydock 7516 
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THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
Program March 19-25 


At Cooper Union (8th St. and Astor Pi ) 
At 8 o'clock. Admission Free. 


Friday, March 19—Everett Dean Martin 
“The Meaning of a Liberal Educa 
tion.” 

Sunday, March 21—Dr. Nathan Krass 
“Trying to See the Other Side.” 

Tuesday, March 23—Dr. Floyd H. All 

rt: “The Psychology of BSociui 
ovements.” 


AT MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOO! 
(Lexington Ave. and %ind St.) 
At 8 oclock 
Single Admission, TWENTY - Five 
CENTS. Reduetion for Course Ticket» 
Saturday, March 20—Hoeusten Peterso. 
“The Dramas of Ibsen.” 
Monday, March 22—Mortimer J. Adler 
“The Methods of Psychology.” 
Wednesday, March 24—Dr. Horace M 
Kallen: “Why Religion?” 
Thursday, March 25—Dr. E .G. Spauld 
ing: “The Evolution of Ideas.” 


| FREE ON REQUEST 
The Anthropological Bulletin 


Partial Contents of the Current 
Number 
FRIGIDITY IN WOMAN. In Ik 
lation to Her Love Life. By Ll: 

Wilhelm Stekel. 

XVIIL. CENTURY FRENC tt 

| ROMANCES 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA 

ESOTERIC BOOKS OF TH 
EAST AND THEIR TRANS 
LATOR 

BURTON’S SELECTED PAPERS 
ON ANTHROPOLOGY, 
TRAVEL AND EXPLORA 
TION 

TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO 

HISTORIETTES OF TALLE 
MANT des REAUX 
y BEHAVE LIKb 
HUMAN BEINGS 

BEATRICE CENCI, The Beauti 
ful Parricide 

ete., ete., ete. 


The Best New Books and the Lates' 
Editions of Old Books, of interest ¢ 
thoughtful readers, are reviewed an 
offered in the ANTHROPOLOGICA! 
BULLETIN. i 
Mailed, Postage Paid, for One Year 
to any Address in U. 8. and Canada 
upon receipt of 25 cents; Foreigy 
Countries, 60 cents. 


| 

The American Anthropological Society, Inc. 
45 West 45th Street, New York, N. ¥ 
Agents for the Leading Publishers 














of America and England. 
MENTION NEW REPUBLIC. 








T he 


Little "3 Bear 


Forty Six West Eighth 8t. 
Dinner $1.25 
Russian Balalaika Orchestra 
Dancing Until Closing 
CHARLES REED Spring 0s*4 
Decorations by Romero 





FOLDER proposing colonization sword 
undeveloped natura! resources, in Hritiss 
Columbia, along lines of Industrial Demo: 
racy, sent free by T Codperative Chuo 
P. O Box 1248, n neisoo, Calif 





DEBATE: Resolved that the U. & 
should not recognize Soviet Russia. 
Affirmative: J. Robert O’Brien, Nations! 
Security League. 
Negative: Scott Nearing. 
Chairman: Frank P. Walsh. 


AT THE MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE, 
815 W. 84th St., N. ¥. C. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 28TH, 
2:30 o'clock 


Auspices of New Masses. 

Reserved Seats: $1.65, $1.10, &838¢., 5« 
On sale new Manhattan 
office. Jimmie HMiggins 
University Place. Mail Orders to New 
Masses, 39 W. Eighth Street. Telephone 

Reservations, Stuyvesant 2104. 


House be« 
k Store, '<? 


pepe RST 
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LADIES!— 


Do you know the latest angle on the Countess Cathcart? 


Can you hold your own with the men when the topics grow 
deeper than champagne baths? 


. ) 
Do you have to ask them what the new tax bill means? Hs 

ih 

What has become of the resolutions you made on graduating? fi 

Are you the pert, alert person you pictured then? 

Or is your conversation confined to petty prattle? 

For the price of three pairs of silk stockings (not all silk at ; ? 

that) you can have delivered at your door every week in the year ’ 

a journal that’s full of interesting information on current topics. 

It’s all silk, and you can’t have a run in the intelligence if you 

read THE NEW REPUBLIC. 

Helen of Troy knew all the political gossip of her day. In he 

fact, she caused most of it. Surely you'll not be outdone by the rh 
siren of ancient Troy! Follow her methods— an 

ae ae eee ih 

She'd be the very first to take advantage of an offer like this: Py 

is 
i 

ay 

| 
The New Republic for one year and af 
P y both for ; " 

. of , | ie 

The Private Life of Helen of Troy, ; 6 i 
DA\-0O pth 
by John Erskine i 
it 
Hi 

So and So says of it: Quite the most delicious Pes Sa HH 
: : | Tue New Repustic, 421 West 2ist Street, New York City. am 
i expose of the methods of the famous beauty | For the enclosed $6.60 send me Tue New Rerustic for one ‘a 5 
we have -ever chuckled over. We have , = and The Private Life of Helen of Troy. es, 
learned from it more history and geography WV visage ooo cecesscsssessesssessceneees: pease a 
of Troy than Homer ever taught us, and , ORG 
at the same time we laughed aloud over , Street COPPER see e* f 13 
it more often than staid old critics should. iy ..csseereeneerneenee “ : ‘se 
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Don't Print This Book!” 





When advance copies of this startling work were sent to a few 
friends and critics, several wrote to the author and literally begged 
him to withhold publication of the amazing revelations it contained. 
Even those who agreed with the author felt that it would awaken the 
crashing thunders of uncontrollable strife and asked him to soften his 


indictment. 


But this astounding book is now offered exactly as it was 
written—not a line or a word of it omitted or changed. 


“THE BIBLE UNMASKED” 


by JOSEPH LEWIS 


The Most Daring Exposure of Modern Times ! 


Everybody is vaguely familiar with the 
Scriptures. But few of us really know 
what is in it. It is a “duty” book, one 
which we read because we were compelled 
to. So we read it with half-open eyes, 
with a mind centred upon other thoughts. 
We have not studied the Bible, and so 
missed many things which might perhaps 
have astounded us. 


Everybody—except the most hidebound, 
“head-in-the-ground” Fundamentalists — 
agrees that the Bible has lost most of its 
ancient authority. Once it was the sole 
criterion of all knowledge, and to dispute 
it was to welcome ostracism, torture and 
death. Once the dictator of man’s thought 
in every field of science and art, the Bible 
has been driven steadily and surely from 
its place as the despotic arbiter of know- 
ledge. 


No longer do we accept it as our author- 
ity in geography, astronomy, geology, phy- 
sics, law, government, mathematics. Its 
philosophy has been derided. Its presump- 
tions have been stripped. Today the up- 
holders of Biblical authority have been 
driven to their last defenses and mildly 
claim that the Bible has but one purpose— 
to give men a workable code of morals. 


But does it? Knowing that the Bible has 
been proved wrong in all of its claims to 
authority, is it not natural that we should 
question even this last lurking claim held 
out for the worth of the Scriptures? 


It is to this work which Joseph Lewis 
addresses himself in his truly astounding 
book. Under the skillful knife of his wit 
he exposes the hidden facts about the Bible 
which have always been kept secret, or 
quickly passed over without comment. 








Ws. J. Fretprnc, well-known au- 
thor, says: “The Bible Unmasked” 
is a brilliant and daring feat of 
honest scholarship—every thinking 
man and woman will appreciate its 
great merits.” 

















TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Introduction 
Abram and Sarai 
Isaac, The Son of Abraham, and 
His Wife Rebekah 
Incest, or Lot and His Daughters 
acob, Leah and Rachel 
he Rape of Dinah 
Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife 
Judah and His Daughter-in-law 
Tamar 
The 19th Chapter of Judges 
King David of Israel and His Wives 
The Rape of Tamar by Her Brother 


Amnon 

The Story of Ruth 

King Solomon and His Songs 

The Book of Esther 

The New Testament 

The Virgin Birth, or Mary, The 
= & Ghost, Joseph and Jesus 


Ch 
La of ea Birth According to St. 


c 
Elisabeth, Angel Gabriel and Zach- 
arias, or the Seduction of Elisa- 
beth According to the Gospel of 
St. Luke 
Jesus and The Sinner 


Conclusion 
The Creed of Science 











Controversy is sure to come as “The 
Bible Unmasked” makes people better ac- 
quainted with the Bible. But this conflict 
is welcomed. The Bible can no longer 
parade under false colors. It cannot hold 


itself to be Man’s Moral Guide. It cau 
no longer be held up as a model of honor, 
love, respect and decency. 


In unmasking what he believes to be 
one of the greatest frauds ever perpetrated 
upon humanity, the author quotes biblica! 
texts to prove his contentions and through- 
out 288 pages of his amazing book mar 
shals a veritable avalanche of indisputable 
evidence that will cause people to rush to 
their bibles for verification. 

Send your order at once for this daring 
book. Mail the coupon with the publica 
tion price of $2.50 plus 15c. for delivery 
charges. The book will be sent you by 
parcels post prepaid. Because Mr. Lewis 
quotes the Bible verbatim the publishers de 
not care to send “The Bible Unmasked” to 
any person under 18 years of age. 

The present edition is limited. Do not 
risk being too late to get your copy. Orde: 
it now. 


The Freethought Publishing Co., Inc. 
1658 Broadway, Dept. N. R., New York City 
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New York City. 

Enclosed please find $2.50 for which please 
send me a copy of “The Bible Unmasked,” 
by Joseph Lewis. Bound in red silk cloth, 
with title stamped in gold, 288 pages 
printed in good, clear type, on antique 


paper. 
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